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KNOW 
WHICH WAY TO TURN 


This is quite often the case 
with new advertisers. They don't 
know which medium to utilize. 
The advertisers of known success 
are always found in the 


STREET CARS 


Its intrinsic merit is self-recommendatory. 


Gro. KissaM & Co., *xew York.” 
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Interesting 
Advertisements 


COMMAND ATTENTION. 





To reach country readers it is requisite that the local 
country weekly be used. 

Nothing else will answer. It is that or nothing. 
The country paper for the country people. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS. 





1,600 Local Publications. 
62 per cent are only papers in their towns. 

One-sixth of all country readers of U.S. reached. 
One order, one electro does the business 
Catalogue for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 134 Leonard St., New York. 
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SOLICITING TRADE BY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


By Claude C. Hopkins. 


There is one form of advertising 
that can be made profitable, yet which 
seldom pays. It is an easy method, 
therefore nearly every concern attempts 
it. It isn’t considered important 
where it has never been made profit 
able, and therefore few concerns go at 
it in more than a half-hearted way. I 
refer to the method of soliciting busi- 
ness by correspondence. The possi- 
bilities of the method seem apparent 
enough. Here is a salesman that can 
cover the whole country in, a week, 
and call on all the business men you 
specify, at a cost of two cents each. 
It can announce a new feature or give 
a new argument to the whole business 
world at once. If it is selling a sea- 
sonable article it can always be in 
season, and everywhere. It can always 
keep your side of the argument alive 
wherever your competitor is talking 
the other side. It can keep dealers 
awake to you by calling at short inter- 
vals, if necessary. And it is a sales- 
man whose arguments are filed away, 
if they strike right, to be turned up 
when you most want them in evidence. 

Some people say that soliciting letters 
are not read. I have reason to know 
better. The man in business who will- 
fully overlooks anything that he ought 
to know isn’t a man who could give 
you much trade if he wanted to. The 
business men whom I know read letters, 
and circulars, too, so far as they talk 
interesting sense about their business. 
A good business man is hungry for in- 
formation that will be of value to him. 
It is the usual fact that letters which 
are not read shouldn’t be. 

The ordinary soliciting letter is a 
petty document. Some are merely 
polite, more are over-polite, more 
fawning. There is no vigor, no ring 
to them, nothing straightforward or 


impressive, no good business sense, no 
sound argument, no attractive reason- 
ing: ‘‘ We shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will favor us with a share of 
your valued trade, and beg to remain,”’ 
etc. The very men who write them 
would discharge a salesman if they 
caught him talking that way. A 
formal appeal like that strikes an un- 
responsive chord. 

Good salesmen, good letters and 
good advertisements all get trade on 
the same principles. Each will have a 
distinctive and refreshing manner to 
gain attention and respect. Each will 
talk business and business only, and 
talk it inan interesting way. Interest- 
ing doesn’t mean amusing. Business 
is interesting to a business man if you 
strike the right side of it. A thing 
must become interesting to him before 
he spends money for it. 

But a letter cannot talk for an hour 
with a man, and meet his arguments 
and contradict histheories. It should, 
therefore, anticipate them. It must 
be brief. It should be ringing, in- 
cisive, logical and vigorous. It should 
show that the writer is earnest and 
believes what he writes. It should 
not touch on small points, as they 
weaken the great ones. 

One argument in a letter is usually 
enough ; let it be a good one. Let it 
consist of the best reason you know 
why the recipient should buy of you. 
Make that point strong. Anticipate 
the arguments that may be brought 
against yours. Make your argument 
so clear that it can be understood 
without effort, end it with your strong- 
est point and then stop. 

Letters can serve to keep the dealers 
who buy your goods always awake to 
you. They can always come with a 
vim, a brightness, distinctiveness and 
decision which will insure a welcome. 
They can make one manufacturer seem 
more enterprising than another; can 
convey the impression that he knows 
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his business better than his competitors; 
can make him the man most thought- 
of and best thought-of in the line for 
which he stands. But letters can also 
have a neutral or opposite effect. 

Letters can also be used to make 
converts of inquirers in a mail order 
business. There is little use of adver- 
tising for inquiries unless good letters 
do follow them up, and systematically 
and persistently. 

The effect of good letters is cumu- 
lative to an extent. The second let- 
ter usually brings larger returns than 
the first letter, and the third some- 
times more than the first two together. 
Persistence is necessary before people 
fully comprehend that you are after 
them in earnest. 

In most lines some printed matter 
should accompany the letter to tell 
more than the letter does. If the let- 
ter interests the possible buyer he 
should have all the information he 
wants at hand. The printed matter 
should be as good as the letter. It 
should convey the same spirit of enter- 
prise and enthusiasm. If you wish to 
gain prestige and respect by particular- 
ly bright correspondence, it is fata! to 
show by printed matter that you are 
not the same throughout. 

My experience with soliciting letters 
embraces the issuance of over two mill- 
ion of them. I know that in an ad- 
vertising mail order business they in- 
creased the cash receipts for each hun- 
dred inquirers over seventy-five per 
cent. I know of a manufacturing 
lamp business where nine salesmen and 
also letters were employed for several 
years together, and when the salesmen 
were discontinued the letters alone 
retained all but twelve per cent of the 
trade. I know another manufacturing 
concern employing twelve salesmen 
where soliciting letters were employed 
in connection with the salesmen, and, 
without lessening the salesmen’s sales, 
the letters finally sold as much as the 
twelve salesmen together, and at one- 
thira the cost. 

This is not theory. I know that 
good soliciting letters pay. And 
knowing this, I frequently wonder why 
people issue the rubbish in this form 
that comes to my desk daily. 

iinet 

As advertisers come to understand 
the knack of preparing their copy, 
they find that the readers will turn 
more or less eagerly to their space to 
see what they have to say. 











HOW CHILDREN AFFECT THE 
SUCCESS OF RETAILERS. 


‘By John Z. Rogers. 


Too many retail dealers, both large 
or small, consider juvenile customers 
of too little importance. These care- 
less tradesmen, as well as the salesmen 
of large merchants, keep children wait- 
ing till there are no other customers to 
wait upon ; they try to ‘‘ jolly along ” 
the boys and girls, or are gruff, accord- 
ing to their frame of mind, and attempt 
to force upon children substitutes for 
the articles called for when they would 
not think of doing so to an adult. 

‘“‘Oh! That’s all right,’’ they say; 
‘*it was only a ten-year old boy.” 

In such a case they make an ele- 
phantine mistake. In nearly every 
case when a child makes a purchase of 
any amount he or she is the represent- 
ative of a parent who is more partic- 
ular than if the purchase was made 
direct. Every tradesman will act wisely 
if he treats children as well as grown 
people and every up-to-date merchant 
should instruct his force to treat all 
customers alike, irrespective of age. 

Two years ago one Saturday my 
eight-year old son, who was to have a 
spring suit, said to me: 

‘*Let’s go to Bloomingdale's, papa. 
Yesterday they advertised boys’ suits 
for $4.90, with an extra pair of pants 
thrown in.” I had never been in 
Bloomingdale’s, principally because it 
is on the East Side and I had always 
lived on the West Side ; but it wasa 
fine morning and so we walked through 
the park and bought at Bloomingdale’s 
instead of purchasing in the vicinity of 
Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue. 
The suit wore like iron and was very 
satisfactory. Since then I have bought 
more boys’ suits at the same place, be- 
sides a carpet, couch, velocipedes and 
other articles. There is hardly a month 
passes without my buying something 
there ; and I have been the means of 
two friends becoming customers. Had 
the small boy not seen the ad and sug- 
gested going to Bloomingdale’s | would 
undoubtedly still be a stranger to the 
place. 

This same lad was the means of my 
becoming more or less of a regular 
patron of a 125th street theater, which 
presents as good plays as can be seen 
farther down town and can be reached 
from my home in one-third the time. 

Here is an instance of how the same 
boy was indirectly the means of a 
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tradesman losing a customer. The boy, 
by the way, is of a philosophic and se- 
rious frame of mind, and he does con- 
siderable purchasing of household 
supplies. One day he said: ‘‘I don’t 
like to go to at 





s. 

‘* Why not ?” I asked. 

‘*He always keeps me waiting and 
he’s too fresh. He thinks he’s funny, 
and about every time I go there he 
makes a joke at me, and then his clerks 
laugh.” I had noticed that the person 
in question appeared to be about what 
my son represented him, and naturally 
not wishing the boy to be a target for 
one of his calibre, the man lost my 
trade. It was not large, but averaged 
about $15 a month. 

In buying many small articles we let 
our three boys go wherever they please. 
They go only to one bake-shop, and 
the reason is they always get a cake 
for themselves when they purchase 
there, and they are treated consider- 
ately and are not kept waiting. The 
number of children who patronize this 
particular bake-shop, to the exclusion of 
many others in the vicinity, is remark- 
able but not surprising when one 
knows the reason 

One day I asked the eight-year old 
boy why he went three blocks to 
Tony’s cobbling emporium, when there 
were others much nearer. 

‘It’s because,” he replied, ‘‘ Tony 
gives me a cent to spend every time I 
take him work, and if it comes to a 
quarter or more he always gives me 
two cents, and sometimes three.” 

I mentally remarked that Tony knew 
his business, and also had good ideas 
on advertising for small tradesmen. 


Sin EES AEDT II 
THE LOGIC OF ADVERTISING. 
By Jno. C. Graham. 

In spite of our advanced civilization 
the ruzson d'etre of advertising is not 
yet thoroughly understood. There are 
some s lly people who believe that it 
is but a scheme to fool the public, and 
they do not take the trouble to conceal 
their opinions. You cannot convince 
them that advertising is as necessary a 
part of business as is the buying or 
selling of goods. You cannot teach 
them that advertising is the logical 
initiative to successful business. 

Every man who keeps a store or 
owns a factory has something to sell. 
He needs buyers. The more buyers 
he can get the more goods he can sell, 
and the more he can manufacture. To 
get buyers he must let people know 


what he has to sell and where ne sells 
it. Hecan’t leave them to guess at 
such information. Information— 
there’s a word that gives him a cue! 
What is it gives information? Where 
do people naturally look for their in- 
formation? In the daily or weekly 
newspaper, of course. Then if he has 
any information toconvey, surely there 
is the place to put it! Plain, common 
sense logic convinces him of that. 
Then he frames his ad, tells his infor- 
mation and puts it in the paper. Per- 
haps the publication reaches 2,000, 
20,000 or 200,000. He might have 
reached the same individuals with cir- 
culars by mail, in a given number of 
days, weeks or months, at a given cost, 
which in any case would exceed the 
cost of the newspaper ad, but ordinary 
intelligence told him that the quickest, 
most direct and most economical way 
to reach the people he wanted was the 
newspapers, to which the public natur- 
ally turned for its information. 

He does not suppose that because he 


has put an ad in the papersand courted . 


publicity, the people are going to elbow 
each other into his store and snap up 
his stock that very day or the day 
after. That would not be a logical 
conclusion. Some may see what he 
sells, and go at once to buy it. Others 
may not have the money just then, but 
they note the address and go make a 
purchase later. Others again read the 
ad and forget it, but it confronts them 
again in the next issue of the paper, 
and more customers are won. Every 
insertion brings new buyers—that is 
one of the logical results of advertising 
—persistence increases both sales and 
profits. 

It is not logical to suppose that any 
kind of mediums are going to produce 
the best, or even good, results. On 
what you have to sell depends your 
choice of audience; there’s no use ap 
pealing to those who don’t use your 
goods. And on the audience you 
choose must depend the tone you use 
in addressing it—one style won’t do 
for all kinds of people. It is those 
who have ‘‘gone through the mill,” 
who have started with small begin- 
nings and built up large businesses and 
vast fortunes, who best understand the 
logic of advertising. 

———_+>>—__——_. 

THE best results in advertising do 
not come to those who talk the most, 
but to those who talk most intelligently 
and effectively. 
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EXPERTS. 


It pays to be an expert. No matter 
what the business is, it is the expert 
that vets the golden harvest. Some 
men secure the reward on a false repu- 
tation for a while, but the real spe- 
cialist deserves his success. He se- 
cures his position by hard work and 
natural adaptability, by being a one- 
idea man and constantly playing on 
one string until he is recognized. It 
was not many years ago when experts 
were comparatively few, because men 
spread themselves over a wide field. 
A few scientists got a strong position 
in certain lines, but the average pro- 
fessional man or workman, whether 
mechanic or otherwise, labored to bea 
‘good all-round man.” Now it is all 
changed ; there are experts in every- 
thing, and those “at the top’’ make it 
pay. I was particularly impressed 
with this the other day by meeting ac- 
cidentally a couple of men who appa. 
rently occupied the same position in 
life, but who, I soon found, differed 
materially so far as their incomes were 
concerned. I was out witha friend 
of mine who desired to find a man to 
spade up his garden and prepare flower 
beds. Inthe search we discovered two 
sons of the Emerald Isle who were 
followers of the spade and shovel. 
One was an ordinary digger of the soil, 
the other an expert. One worked for 
$2 per day and was glad to be em- 
plo ed ; the other got 50 cents per hour 
and was so rushed with work that it 
was hard for him to tell when he 
would be at liberty for four hours. 
Yet my friend hired the expert, paid 
him his price and considered he was 
acting wisely.— Shoe and Leather Facts. 





pa Se ieee 
LUMINOUS PAINT. 


In reply to numerous inquiries as to 
a luminous paint for signs that will 
glow in the dark we give the following 
formula for manufacture, taken from the 
‘* Mechanics’ Handbook” : A quantity 
of oyster shells is first cleaned in hot 
water and put into a brisk fire and left 
until they have been thoroughly glow- 
ing for half an hour. Take out and 
allow to cool slowly. When quite 





cold grind to a fine powder, taking 
great care to remove all gray particles. 
The powder is then placed in a cruci- 
ble, a very thin layer at first, then a 
thin layer of flower of sulphur, thus 
alternating until the crucible is full. 
Cement the cover on, and when cement 
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is dry the mass is baked one hour in a 
hot fire and then allowed to cool 
slowly. When the crucible is opened 
it is advisable to remove any gray par- 
ticles still in the mixture, as they are 
not phosphorescent. The mass is then 
sifted through a piece of fine muslin, 
and the powder which passes through 
is dissolved in lime water. This solu- 
tion is then applied with a brush to a 
sign, two thin coats being sufficient— 
in fact are better than heavy coats. 
Ordinary signs, if properly lettered, 
may be covered with this solution, 
which will not be visible in the day- 
time, while the portions covered with 
the above mixture will emit a beautiful 
phosphorescent light in the darkness. 
—New Ideas. 
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MR. BATES’ ESTIMATE. 


Viewing it merely from the stand- 
point of money, magazine advertising 
1s comparatively unimportant. Per- 
haps not more than three million dollars 
per year are paid for magazine adver- 
tising in America. Probably from sixty 
to seventy-five millions are paid for 
advertising in the more important daily 
papers. About as much more goes 
annually into papers published weekly. 
This includes the great weeklies of na- 
tional circulation and the little local 
country papers with a circulation of 
only two or three hundred. The daily 
papers in small cities are patronized to 
the extent of twenty million dollars. 
‘lrade papers and class publications 
absorb ten or twelve millions more. 
Taking it all together, perhaps the 
total expenditure for newspaper and 
magazine advertising in America 
amounts to the stupendous sum of three 
hundred million dollars peryear. This 
is, I believe, a very conservative esti- 
mate.—C. A. Baées. 





or 
HOW THE DOCTORS LOOK ATIT. 


Every prescription for a proprietary 
remedy is an admonition to the patient 
that he is wasting his fee and can dis- 
pense with the doctor’s services: the 
quicker the cure, the more certain the 
loss of a patient, the circulation of the 
prescription among the public, and the 
free advertising of the remedy for 
self-treatment.—Budletin of Pharmacy. 
+ 

THERE are 22 newspapers and maga- 
zines devoted to electricity. Their 
combined circulation each issue is 
48,290 copies. 
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No man who loves his 
country can afford to 
disregard its teachings. 
Every man possessed of 
— and means 

<= reads = => => 


THE SUN 


NEW YORK 
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DULL SEASON ADVERTISING—AN 
ORIGINAL VIEW. 
By Henry Ferris. 

There’s a great deal said about con- 
stant advertising. It is asserted that 
the only right way is to advertise 
straight ahead, summer or winter, in 
season or out, whether business is good 
or bad. A great deal of ridicule has 
been aimed at merchants who advertise 
in flush seasons and stop in slack ones. 
Such a proceeding, say the doctors of 
advertising (who don’t pay the bills), 
is like tearing out your mill dam when 
the water is low, or eating only when 
you're full already, or similar things 
equally idiotic. 

When to advertise is perhaps the 
most important of all the important 
questions that a business man has to 
decide The newspaper man _ very 
naturally says positively, ‘‘all the 
time ” But suppose we look at the 
question now entirely from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view. 

Things sell more readily at some 
times than at others—we all know that. 
A shower will start a demand for um- 
brellas ; a hot spell will sell refriger- 
ators ; snow and slush will make a run 
on rubbers. In a word, people buy 
things when they want them. Adver- 
tising doesn’t make them want a thing; 
it only tells them where to get it. 

Keeping this fact in mind, the obvi- 
ous answer to the question, ‘‘ When 
shall I advertise a thing?” is, ‘‘ When 
people are wanting that thing.” 

But supposing there are times when 
nobody wants it—what then? 

Stop advertising it, of course. 

Such a suggestion stirs the doctors 
of advertising to great wrath, and 
makes publishers tear their hair. And 
what is the argument with which they 
meet this common sense conclusion ? 

Advertise most when you want busi- 
ness most, they say. Don’t you hunt 
hardest for food when you are hungry, 
“and far water when you are thirsty ? 

This has a plausible sound; but 
consider a moment. 

The wise man does his hunting, not 
when he needs food, but when there is 
game to be had. He goes fishing, not 
when he is hungry, but when the fish 
are. If you are crossing a desert, with 
an occasional oasis, would you do your 
hunting in the desert or the oasis ? 

‘*Hunt most when you are hungri- 
est,” sounds plausible, as I have said, 
but go a little further. If that idea is 
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correct, then, of course, you will adver- 
tise most when there is no business at 
all! A man who advertised Christmas 
trees on Decoration Day and firecrack- 
ers at Thanksgiving would soon retire 
from business, and yet he would be 
the ripened and perfected fruit of this 
precious theory. 

Advertisers should consider—and es- 
pecially advertisers who are merchants 
—that advertising does not create a 
need ; it only tells how it may be satis- 
fied. Nine-tenths of all the advertis- 
ing done is designed to get people to 
buy of you rather than of some one 
else. There is little advertising, it is 
true—not much--that is intended to 
make a demand for a new thing—that 
seems to aim at creating a need. The 
early bicycle advertising of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company is a good ex- 
ample. But the things which are ad- 
vertised most are goods which are well 
known, and for which there is already 
a demand, greater at some seasons and 
less at others. The wise merchant 
will advertise each thing most when it 
is in greatest demand, and least when 
the demand is smallest. 

But what if one is in a line in which 
the business is nearly all done at cer- 
tain seasons, shall he sit still and do 
nothing and let the people forget him? 
I should reply, ‘‘ Advertise in propor- 
tion to the amount of business that can 
be had.’’ If you can only get a little, 
advertise a little; if none, advertise 
none. 

And this suggests a point of especial 
interest to department stores. One 
great advantage of such stores is that 
they always have some things that are 
in season. This is one of the chief 
causes of their success. Department 
stores can advertise all the time frofir- 
ably ; they throw away this great ad- 
vantage if, for the sake of ‘‘ keeping be- 
fore the public,’’ they advertise goods 
out of season, or for which there is no 
demand. 

I question seriously whether any 
business that is confined to certain sea 
sons can afford to advertise at others. 
Take furs, for example. True, it has 
been shown that a special fur sale in 
August may be made successful. But 
what then? [t certainly cannot be made 
successful then near so easily as in 
December. It costs more, and the 
profits are less. Selling in August is 


swimming against the tide ; selling in 
December is swimming with it.—Dry 
Goods Economist. 
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McKinley 


THE OREGONIAN 
is the ablest exponent of 
sound finance in the 
West. Oregon will not 
support the free-silver 
heresy. 


Bryan 


Do the free silverites 
in The Oregonian’s 
territory read the Ore- 
gonian? Everybody 
reads it, and reads it 
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THE 


Ransas City World 


TUESDAY. — - KANSAS CITY, MO., ‘SEPT. 15, 1896. —Tvrspay. 


A CIRCULATION 
THAT COUNTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 12, THE CIRCULATION 
OF “THE WORLD” WAS AS FOLLOWS: 


Sunday, Sept. 6, . . 26,500 
Monday, Sept. 7, . . 25,810 
Tuesday, Sept. 8, . . 26,395 
Wednesday, Sept. 9, . 27,050 
Thursday, Sept. 10, . 26,660 
Friday, Sept. JJ, . . 27,690 
Saturday, Sept. J2,. . 28,490 

Pe oo: a & . 188, 595 

Daily avg. for 7 days, 26,942 


We do hereby certify that the above statement of 
circulation is true and correct. 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Business Manager. 
L. A. NOURSE, Pressman. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day 
of September, 1896. 
My commission expires October 7th, 1899. 
JOSIE MAY KEMP, Notary Public. 


$1,000 forfeit will be ‘paid. any ‘person who successfully 
disputes these figures. 
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CALLED DOWN 


The St. Louis Sine Administers 
a Well Deserved Rebuke to 
the Post-Dispatch. 


The following challenge to the Post-Dispatch to prove some 
of its reckless circulation statements was printed in the St. Louis 
Star three days in succession, but was not accepted by the Post- 
Dispatch. The conclusion is obvious that that paper cannot 
substantiate its boastful claims: 


[From the St. Louis Star, September 15.] 


$1,500 FOR (CHARITY 


"A CHALLENGE TO THE POST-DISPATCH. 


The Post-Dispatch Saturday published the following at the 
head of its editorial columns : 

The daily street sales of the Post-Dispatch equal the 
street sales of all other St. Louis newspapers, morning 

and evening combined. Our books are open to prove 

this at any time. 

This statement, like most statements of the Post-Dispatch, is 
not only false, but is knowingly false to an inexcusable extent. 
To substantiate this assertion, we make the following offers : 

FIRST—We offer $500 to the charitable institutions of this 
city if the Post-Dispatch can prove the statement as made, the 
Post-Dispatch to give a like sum if it fails to prove it. 


SECOND—We offer an additional $500 to the charitable 
institutions of this city if the Post-Dispatch can prove that its 
street sales equal those of the ST. LOUIS STAR and any of the 
three other leading English dailies, the Post-Dispatch to forfeit 
$500 to charity if it fails of its proof. 

THIRD—We will give an additional $500 to the 
charitable institutions of St. Louis if the Post-Dispatch 
can show that its street sales equal those of the 
ST. LOUIS STAR alone, failing to prove which, it 
shall forfeit $500 to charity. 
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HIT YOUP 


If you have hesitated 
about writing to me be- 
cause you did not fully 
understand what it is I do, 
or because you do not 
yourself quite know exacily 
what you need to do to 
make your advertising pay 
better, or because you did 
not wish to take my time 
unless you felt sure of em- 
ploying me, I want you 
to write now, simply say- 
ing that it is possible you 
might at some time think 
of having advertisements, 
booklets, circulars written, 
or illustrated, and I will 
write to you a letter about 
your own business. The 
letter will interest you. I 
believe it will benefit you, 
but I shall not charge you 
a cent for it. 

There are thousands of 
men who need my serv- 
ices and who are only 
dimly aware of it, or are 
skeptical about it. If I 
can get into frank com- 
munication with them it 
will be a good thing for 
both of us. 

Simply say that you 
would like to hear from 
me. That commits you 
to nothing beyond the read- 
ing of my letter. 


Charles 
Austin 


Plans, Advice, 
Writing and lilus- Bates , 
trating - ranenbepreny 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT, ana § 


P THE VALLEYS OF MAINE, 
THE HILL OF NEW YORK 


Have all been heard from and there is much 
rejoicing among Politicians, but not more re- 
joicing than among those 


SHREWD MEN WHO ADVERTISE 


IN THE 


CHICAGO DISPATCH 


(BY JOSEPH R. DUNLOP) 


Their Returns never stop coming in. They 
Reach the Masses in and about Chicago 
through Tre Dispatcu. 


70,000 Copies Daily 


Its advertising columns are money catchers. 


Try them. 
HOME OFFICE, 
EASTERN OFFICE, 115-117 Fifth Ave., 
517 Temple Court, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 






t 
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CY#) A PAGE FROM OUR BOOK @&* 
“RULES FOR ADVERTISERS” 


PROVED CIRCULATION.—You buy a ton of coal, you 
want 2,000 pounds—1,800 pounds may look like a ton. 
but it isn’t. Circulation of papers should be shown up 
and proved to advertisers. We prove. 


SIZE OF ADS.—Run a large ad if your goods are sold 
everywhere—a small one if you want agents, or want 
people to write ** for particulars.” 


WEEKLY PAPERS.—Most weeklies are run in conjunc- 
tion with dailies. The daily gets the brains. the weekly 
has to shift for itself — many large dailies have discon- 
tinued their weeklies—can’t make them pay. Weknow 
about weeklies, all our brain power and force are thrown 
into the business. Our weeklies are successful because 
we have learned what people want and we give the 
matter our whole attention. 35,000.000 country towns- 
people never see a daily—big field for weeklies of the 
right sort. 


ANSWERING ADS. — Some people have a mania for 
answering ads—almost a disease with them. They like 
the idea of receiving packages through the mail or 
express office. 


NEWSBOY SALES.—Our weeklies are sold by boys. same 
as dailies — retail price of paper 5c., boys make 2c. 
Only those persons buy who want the paper—then they 
are read. Not so always with papers sold on the 
premium or annual subscription plan. 


BOYCE’S 
BIG WEEKLIES 
500,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 


$1.60 per Agate line. BLADE * LEDGER 
No Discounts. *” WORLD » 


W. D. BOYCE CO., 115 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING ‘‘ THE FOWLER.” 


AN ADVERTISING SUCCESS AT ONE-HALF 
THE EXPECTED COST—MR. H. H. 
WYLIE, OF THE FOWLER CYCLE COoM- 
PANY OF CHICAGO, TELLS OF HIS 
WORK—THE VALUE OF MAGAZINES 
AND WEEKLIES—THE FOWLER SEX- 
TET—THE ‘‘ FOWLER TRUTH ”—AD- 
VERTISING MAKES PRICES. 


I have found a man who has madea 
success Of advertising bicycles without 
spending more than half of his original 
appropriation. The Fowler Company, 
at the beginning of the season, set 
aside $75,000 to push the sales of their 
wheels in all sorts of mediums. 
Through the carefulness and knowing- 
ness of Mr. H. H. Wylie they have 
spent only $45,- 
ooo, and have 
sold all the 
wheels they can 
make this year. 

I went over to 
see Mr. Wylie. 
He is a young 
man who makes 
advertising a 
careful study. 
He reads PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, and 
adopts every- 
thing he can find 
there and else- 
where that will 
give his advertis- 
ing the fresh and 
origina] appear- 
ance which has 
made it so dis- 
tinctive in the 
magazines and 
newspapers. He 
is not a theorist. He was advertising 
manager for the Sterling bicycles in 
the early days when the advertising 
man was also a salesman. He has 
been on the road, and his contact with 
all sorts of people there has helped 
him to make his advertising work for 
the ‘‘ Fowler’’ such a marked success. 
He knows people and how to impress 
them. 

‘**The Fowler’ and Fowler adver- 
tising is in its sixth year now,” said 
Mr. Wylie. ‘‘I have had charge of 
the publicity end for a year past only. 
I have tried to make it different from 
any that has gone before and at the 
same time different from any other 
bicycle advertising. I believe in being 
distinctive.’’ 





H. H. Wytie. 
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‘‘How much are you spending to 
bring this about ?”’ 

‘*So far we have spent about $45,- 
000 in all sorts of mediums. That is 
our entire expenditure, for we do no 
trade advertising at all. Everything 
is cash.” 

‘* You use trade papers though, don't 
you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed. We spend a 
great deal in that way. In fact the 
larger proportion of our expenditure 
is in the trade papers.” 

** Do you use the dailies ?” 

‘*Yes. In Chicago, especially. In 
the other places we advertise mainly 
through our agents.” 

‘* Does the agent pay for this?’’ 

‘Yes. We give him an allowance 
of a certain per 
cent on each 
wheel he buys to 
advertise it.” 

‘*How much?” 

‘*About one 
dollar a wheel.” 

‘““That’s an 
original] plan, 
isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, but a 
very paying one. 
It leaves the 
choice of the pa- 
pers to the 
agent, who is 
usually a better 
judge in his own 
tocality than we 
are, and it makes 
the agent feel 
more friendly 
toward us to 
think we are 
helping him in a 
new and unexpected way.” 

‘Do you advertise in the maga- 
zines ?” 

‘* Yes. This is our first year there. 
It has been very profitable.” 

‘*How much did you spend in this 
way ?” 

** About $8,000.” 

‘*In what class of magazines ?” 

‘“‘Only the higher class, svch as 
Harpers, Scribner's, Cosmofclitan, 
McClure’s and the Century.” 

** What, by the way, do you think 
is a fair rate for advertising in the 
magazines ?” 

‘*I should say from 80 to 8s cents 
per page per thousand of circulation 
in the better class.’ 

** Have you used any weeklies ?” 
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**Yes, a few—the Youth's Compan- 
ton, Harper's, Frank Leslie's, Puck, 
Judge and some others I don't think of 
at this moment.” 

‘*Do you key your ads so you can 
tell which mediums pay you best ?” 

‘* Always now.” 

‘“‘Which of the general mediums 
that you have used have been most 
profitable ?” 

‘* With the exception of the first ad 
this season, which was not keyed, we 
have had more returns by far from 
McClure’s Magazine and the Youth's 
Companion, After these come Har- 
per’s and the Century.” 

‘*Can you give me some idea of the 
proportion of value of these to you?” 

‘* Well, one keyed ad that went into 
a number of them brought about 65 
replies from the Youth's Companion 
and Harper's Weekly, and the same 
ad once in McClure’s brought about 
100 replies.’’ 

“‘Do you use any of the cheaper 
mediums ?”’ 

‘* Very, very few.” 

‘*Do you believe in any particular 
form of advertising ?” 

“Yes. As I said, I believe in being 
as distinctive as possible. I believe in 
illustration and I believe in telling the 
special points in favor of the wheel in 
every advertisement. The ‘truss 
frame’ is our characteristic, and I try 
to make it prominent every time.” 

‘*Do you change your ads every in- 
sertion 7” 

‘* Most assuredly.”’ 

‘* You regard that as important ?” 

‘Ves, sir—very.” 

‘Judging from the quality of some 
of your illustrations I have seen it must 
cost you a good deal to get your ads 
up, doesn’t it ?” 

‘*Well, yes; but I don’t believe in 
cheap illustrating. I firmly believe 
that the using of cheap illustrations 
simply encourages the cheap idea of 
your house in the reader’s mind. Iam 
always on the look-out for what is best 
and brightest in the illustrating line. 
We are willing to pay the price for a 
good thing. It can’t be too good.”’ 

‘How much increase in the num- 
ber of wheels sold have you had from 
your advertising ?” 

‘* Last year our total sales were about 
6,000 wheels ; this year we have sold 
20,000. Our factory is going full blast 
and we haven't a single wheel on hand 
to-day.” 

‘*Has this been brought about by 
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advertising in the general mediums and 
the trade papers ?”’ 

‘*Not quite that, but it has been 
accomplished by the expenditure of the 
$45,000.” 

**Do you use circulars or souvenirs 
then ?” 

‘No. Our only souvenir is ‘The 
Fowler Truth’ that we gave out at the 
cycle show. It’s our only circular too. 
It’s a little four page booklet telling 
the latest news of the cycling world, 
and especially of our business and fac- 
tory. We get it out every two weeks 
now and send it to all our agents. 
They hand it out to their customers. 
Through our 1,700 agents in various 
parts of the country we circulate 10,- 
000 or 15,000 of these little ‘Truths’ 
right along every issue.” 

‘*Do you use the bill-boards ?” 

**Qnly to advertise our Sextet. We 
use 12-sheet and three-sheet posters. 
These we send to race meet promotors 
at actual cost and then send the Sextet 
to the meeting for the bare expense 
attached. It has proven all along a 
great attraction for their meets and 
wonderfully good advertising for us. 
It is the greatest free advertising 
scheme, in my opinion, that was ever 
originated, It’s popular too. We have 
five applications for every day in the 
year.”’ 

“*It has cost you practically nothing, 
then ?” 

‘* Practically; perhaps $5,000, which 
was mostly spent early in the season 
when we sent the sextet around the 
country for exhibition at the cycle 
shows.” 

‘*You say it has been a great free 
advertising agent. Do you mean from 
the bill-boards which the race meet 
promoters have used for it ?” 

‘*No, from the notices which the 
newspapers have given it wherever it 
has been. At one cent a line $200,000 
would not cover the cost of them. I 
have two drawers full of clippings that 
are not yet on file. I have two scrap- 
books full already, and keep two boys 
filing all the time. Our bill to the 
Clipping Bureau is over $70 a month.” 

** You haven’t spent all your appro- 
priation yet, Mr. Wylie. Are you go- 
ing to spend it ?”’ 

‘*No, it isn’t necessary. We have 
sold our wheels, and that is all we can 
expect to do.” 

‘From your experience what do 
you consider a fair estimate for adver- 
tising a wheel ?”’ 




















**$1 per wheel.”” 

‘* Are you going to increase your ad- 
vertising next year?” 

‘*No, but we are going to increase 
our sales. We're going to make 45,- 
000 wheels, and I believe that $45,000 
judiciously spent in advertising, as it 
has been this year, will sell them— 
every one of them. I don’t think it 
will be necessary to increase our ad- 
vertising appropriation one cent, be- 
cause every wheel that we have put 
out is in itself an advertisement—the 
best we can have. Thatis so, because 
we don’t make anything but a good 
wheel and a wheel that will last and a 
wheel that’s got a dollar's worth of 
worth in it for every dollar that we 
charge for it.” 

‘* Do you believe advertising itself 
can sella wheel ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I do, and make a price for it, 
too. There are thousands of people 
who buy wheels and don’t know any- 
thing about wheels. Therefore, the 
best advertised wheel is the best 
known, the most asked for and the 
most sold. Good advertising can make 
a cheap wheel sell for $100, and no 
advertising will leave a far better $100 
wheel without any demand for it at 
all.” ARTHUR B. CHIVERS. 

—— -+@o 


THE CUBAN NEWSPAPER. 





A telegram recently published in the 
New York Heral/ informed its readers 
that a paper called La /ndependencia, 
official organ of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, had made its appearance in 
the rebel camp. The publishing of 
this paper, according to Leslie’s Weekly 
is a matter of great difficulty. The 
printing equipment consists of a letter 
case, mounted on a straw pack saddle 
adjusted to the croup of a horse, the 
divisions containing the types being of 
sufficient depth to prevent their get- 
ting mixed by the violent moving of 
the horse. When the army encamps 
the pack saddle is removed to the 
ground, and while the horse grazes 
and takes his rest the typesetter, with 
his carbine across his shoulder or near 
at hand, so as to be ready foraction in 
case of a surprise, sets or composes in 
type his own productions—for he is 
both editor and printer—or else he 
copies the decrees and edicts given out 
for publication by his chiefs. Many 
a time during the long, weary marches, 
when no immediate danger threatens, 
the typesetter performs his work on 
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the same horse that carries the ‘‘ case,” 
while the other soldiers of the column 
reconnoiter and chat as they jog along. 
How often is the rebel journalist-print- 
er forced to interrupt his labor and 
grasp his rifle to defend himself against 
a sudden assault or an ambuscade! 
As a consequence of this method, the 
rebel sheet, while always giving date, 
fails to mention the place of publi- 
cation, 

The work of setting the type is sepa- 
rate from that of printing the paper. 
This is done by means of a hand press, 
consisting of two boards made of hard 
wood, united in the center by a screw 
and worked by a lever. The appar- 
atus is similar to the one used by Cu- 
ban peasants for pressing cheese. It 
is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
the process of printing should go very 
slowly and the number of copies is- 
sued should be limited 

But every one of these sheets is of 
inestimable value, and when the look- 
ed-for edition comes out it is sought 
and read with keen interest by the sol- 
diers, who snatch it from each other. 
All the roaming bands and couriers 
carry them to other distant camps and 
bands, and the copies, passing from 
hand to hand, are eagerly devoured. 
La Independencia, of which thirteen 
numbers have been issued, is an 8-page 
brochure, with a cover in pink, the 
pages being 9 x 6 inches insize. The 
director is Jose Guinot, and its initial 
page has the names of nineteen per- 
sons as editors. 








ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Hats way down—Collars, cuffs and socks 
% off 


— Browning, King & Co.'s Monthly. 
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™ Cincinnati 
Commercial 
Tribune 


goes into more than twice as many homes 
in the Ohio Valley as any other morning 
newspaper published in Cincinnati. It 
is read by thousands of families who 
receive no other newspaper. 

The local merchants of Cincinnati 
regard it as the 


FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER 
OF OHIO 


and the best advertising medium for 
trade in family supplies. If you want 
the household trade of this section use 
its advertising columns. 


Sample copies, advertising rates or other information on request. 
J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 

Tribune Building, New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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MORE ABOUT THE RAND-McNALLY 
LIST. 


Office of “St. Paut Dispatcu.”’ t 
St. Pau, Minn., Sept. 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You give an extract from the ‘“‘ Travelers’ 
Hand Book,” puspeoting s give a list of the 
leading newspapers in Minnesota. In St. 
Paul the Pioneer Press is mentioned. I send 

ou herewith sworn statement of our circu- 
ation for last week. This circulation is 
about 7,000 greater than the combined circu- 
lation of the St. Paul Pioneer and Globe. It 
is also about 21,000 larger than the circula- 
tion of any one other St. Paul daily paper. By 
the way, as Printers’ Ink does not reach me 
any more, | presume my subscription has ex- 
pired. Kindly put me on the list for the en- 
suing year and send bill and I will at once 
remit. Very truly yours, 

Tue Dispatcu Pte. Co., 
A. M. Knox, Sec’y. 


Office of ‘* NasHVILLE BANNER.” 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., Sept. 19, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When a newspaper leads another in circu- 
lation, advertising patronage, news, euitorial 
influence, occupies the best building, and has 
the largest plant, I think that such a paper 
can legitimately claim to be the leading news- 
paper. In my opinion the Banner has a de- 
cided lead in all the lines named above, and 
I believe that this opinion will be sustained 
by nearly every merchant in the city of 
Nashville. As to the circulation of the daily 
papers of Nashville the Banner guarantees 
to its advertisers, when requested, that its 
circulation is from two to three times as large 
as that of any other daily paper published 
here, and wane out any advertising con- 
tract without pay if this statement is not 
true. Then again there is not a daily news- 
| od in Nashville that claims to have a 

arger circulation than the Banner. 

If a person is unwell he or she. would not 
consult a veterinary surgeon ; so it is, if one 
wishes to decide which is the leading newspa- 
per in a place where there are several, he 
wouid not rely upon the Travelers’ Hand 
Book, but om 7 consult an authority upon 
the subject, such as the American Newspa- 
per Directory, whose publishers for the past 
quarter of a century have been studying sub- 
jects of this nature. Yours very truly, 

E. M. Foster. 


Office of ‘McKeesport Dairy News.” 
McKeesport, Pa , Sept. 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I believe you will agree with me that the 
Herald is not the Jeading paper. I call your 
attention to the amount of advertising car- 
ried by the other papers and the large amount 
of plate matter used in the Herald. 

J. B. SHALE. 


Acsany, Ga., Sept. 17, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The Advertiser, Albany, Ga., has been 
dead for at least three years. 
Yours truly, Harvey ENGLiIsH. 


“Tur Eventnc News,” ) 
F. H. Hall, Publisher. . 
Kenosna, Wis., Sept. 17, 1896. { 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As tothe honest truth concerning which is 
the \eading paper here, you have but to refer 
to the American Newspaper Directory. 
There you will find that the T7elegraph- 
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Courier, in its 57th year, not only leads all 
papers here, but has a bona fide circulation 
of more than all the other papers here com- 
bined. Then we wish to assert that the Vews 
will outclass the Gazette by any fair and rea- 
sonable test. To very moderate we can 
gare a circulation of from 50 to 100 more. 
ery respectfully, F. H. Hatt. 


Office of *‘ Tue Examiner.” t 
San FRANCISCO, Sept. 15, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The accepted meaning of the phrase, 
** leading newspaper,” is that the paper leads 
in circulation, in and infl The 
paper of leading circulation in San Francisco 
is the Examiner. The paper that leads in 
both the amount of space sold and the price 
charged is the Examiner. For proof of cir- 
culation I refer to the sworn statement in the 
American Newspaper Directory. I further 
beg to - that the Examiner's books are 
open to the inspection of Rand-McNally or 
any interested ow po at any time, and that 
the Examiner had on deposit, for a consider- 
able period, a wager of $10,000, to bet that 
the Examiner's circulation was exactly as 
stated in the American Newspaper Directory 
and at the head of its columns, and that the 
claim made by the Chronicle of ** over 68,000 
circulation” was false and fraudulent. The 
editor of the Chronicle never accepted that 
bet. Further, we will at any time bet the 
managers of the Rand-McNally Travelers’ 
Hand Book any sum of money from $1,000 
to $10,000 that their statement about San 
Francisco newspapers is false and mislead- 
ing. Very ye 

. T. Wititam, Bus. Mgr. 





McKeesport, Pa., Sept. 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Both the News and the 7imes have a 
greater circulation than the Heradd in this 
city, and are much better in every respect. 

* 





+e) 
AN AMUSING ERROR, 
New York, Sept. 17, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you noticed the amusing mistake of 
a sign painter who has been “‘ putting up’’ 
some striking advertisements for Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient, along the N. Y., N. H. & 
H . R.? Among the other virtues as- 
cribed to the remedy is this one, blazoned 
forth in big white letters on a black ground: 
** Aids Indigestion.”” This seeming error is 
repeated again all along the road until a 
point near South Norwalk is reached, where 
it is evident the painter discovered his error, 
for the signs begin to read: “‘ Aids Diges- 
tion.” H. I. Hunt. 








oe 
THE OLD WAYS. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of Sept. 23d you write of old- 
style advertising, intimating that it is passe 
and cannot now be continued with profit. 
But I have in mind several most successful 
advertisers, who, for more than twenty-five 
years, have followed the same plan of adver- 
tising, even to the wording of their announce- 
ments. The Anglo American Drug Co.(pro- 
prietors of Winslow’s Soothing Greene is 
one of these, and I don’t believe there is any 
large advertiser to-day who can show better 
results than the A. A. D. Co. The old ways 
are sometimes the best after all ! 

O.p Timer. 
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THE CRIERS OF NANTUCKET. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I don’t know that Nantucket is the only 
American town where advertisers advertise 
largely through town criers, but that is the 
belief of Nantucketers and the visitors to the 
island. far as Nantucket is concerned, 
“crying” is a business like any other busi- 
ness. Some people believe that the town 
criers are town officers, elected by the select- 
men. Thisis not so, The criers both chose 
the business to'make money and have fol- 
lowed it for that purpose without waiting for 
any appointment or election. For“ crying”’ 
a notice all over the town of Nantucket they 
charge twenty-five cents. When entertain- 
ments come along the managers generally 
Pay fifty cents a = and give the crier a 
ticket tothe show. Besides crying the criers 
do a business at posting bills, distributing 
circulars, carrying mail for summer visitors, 
and other odd jobs. When on duty at cry- 
ing Clark, one crier, generally goes around 
with a horn; Hull, the other, with a bell. 
Both of them get over the ground at a good 
rate. As they walk along the horn is tooted 
or the bell rung. The cry is given at a 
standstill, and all within hearing stop and 
listen. The advertiser who has his ad cried 
in Nantucket is sure of reaching almost every 
onein town, and all for a quarter. The winter 
is the best time for the crier, so far as crying 
is concerned. All kinds of goods are then 
sold at auction, and almost every day has at 
least one auction. These are always cried 
through the town, and the crier’s announce- 
ments are as eagerly listened to as bargain 
ads are read in the dailies. In summer cry- 
ing isn’t so lively a business, and it’s the odd 
jobs that count then. Some of the summer 
announcements are of a remarkable nature. 
Practical jokers sometimes get hold of the 
crier, and asa result some unobtrusive visitor 
to the island is startled to hear his arrival 
cried through the streets. Advertising b 
crier doesn’t appear to interfere with the ad- 
vertising of the two weekly Nantucket pa- 

rs, both of which seem to be prosperous, 

ut it gives to the local advertisers an oppor- 
tunity to make their announcements as fre- 
quently as they please, and gives them 
“euaranteed circulation” for a compara- 
tively small sum. Joun CuTLER. 


— 
‘IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rutnerrorp CoLtecE, Burke Co., N.C., 
Sept. 17, 1896. t 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An attractive ad was the window display 
of the Menzies Co. Drug Store in Hickory 
last night and yesterday, when Mr. Bryan 
spoke there. In their window the druggists 
had 16 to 1 in large figures, the 16 being made 
of silver dollars (there must have been 500 in 
the letters) and the to was in quarters or 
halves, while the 1 was in gold dollars, about 
twenty-five being used to make the figure. 
The window was then elegantly bordered 
with silver quarters. It attracted much 
comment. Among the comic manners of 
treating the motto of the silverites was the 
carrying of one hig jug by sixteen school 
boys from Rutherford College, while another 
man gadded about with sixteen buttons on 
one lapel of his coat and one onthe other. I 
had the pleasure of figuring in the procession 
surrounded by sixteen girls, although the 
beauty of my play upon the motto was 
spoiled by some wag, who remarked: ‘* He 
thinks that is sixteen to one, but it’s sixteen 
to nothing.” ARTHUR T, ABERNETHY. 
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1S IT SO? 
New York, Sept. 18, 1896. 
E sitor of Pruvters’ Ink: 

It is no infrequent thing to find on second- 
hand book stalls issues. of unsey's, 
McClure's and Cosmopolitan of the previous. 
month, while the copies of the Century, 
Harper's and other high-priced magazines 
that one finds there are none of them less. 
than a year old. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the cheaper the magazine the more 
transient its character. . B. 


cevtnenrelliibersii—etii 
WRONGLY CREDITED. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Printers’ Ink ad on page 456 of the 
1896 American Newspaper Directory, the 
designing of which is credited to Mr. Chas. 
J. Zingg, was written by myself and ap- 
peared in Printers’ INk as my production 
during the Vase contest. It is a little thing 
to make a fuss about, but honor to whom 
honor, etc. Yours truly, A. M. Witson. 





Sk ER 
NOTES. 

A sicn in a Brooklyn shoe store reads: 
“ Shoes $1.09 a Foot.” 

A New York clothier reverses the usual 
phrase and advertises: ‘“‘We give you $1 
worth of goods for every 53 cents.” 

A SENSIBLE merchant is in Philadelphia. 
His announcement says: ‘‘ Whether Bryan 
wins or loses we're going to keep right on 
advertising as usual.” 

Harry I. Hunt, late manager of the 
Deepen (Conn.) Morning Union, has en- 
tered the ad writing field with an office at 507 
Cable Building, New York. 

A Brook tyn hatter thus hits off the polit- 
ical situation : 

** Silver or gold—whichever you've got— 

Will do for us, if it’s cash on the spot.” 

““WitH an experience of fifteen years,’” 
says the publisher of the Greenville, Miss., 
Democrat,“ 1 have found that a card of rates. 
for advertising amounts to little; so I have 
none.” 

In England Holloway’s Pills are adver- 
tisedon the dinner plates in public restaur- 
ants. As the pills are supposed to cure indi- 
gestion, the medium may be said to be ap- 
propriate. 

A WESTERNER has been advertising by 

circular “‘how to save half your advertising 
appropriation.” Those who sent him the $5 
required for the valuable information re- 
ceived the reply: ‘* Use only half the usual 
space.” 
- Says a Brooklyn clothier: ‘* Advertising 
talk don’t count for much nowadays. It’s 
the goods and prices that talk convincingly. 
Ours are shouting very loud just now, and 
you'll understand the force of what they say 
if you'll get within speaking distance.” 

Some of Siegel, Cooper & Co.'s advertising 
is certainly Chicagoesque. In the Herald 
“personals”? we find the following para- 
graph: ** Young husband—You need have no 
fears on account of your wife; we have a 
doctor in the building in constant attendance. 
S1eGEL, Cooper Co.” 

Frank Les.ie’s PusLisHinG House sends 
out a written offer to take advertisements for 
the next two months, November and Decem- 
ber, and make no charge for them if the Free 
Silver candidate for President is elected. 
The National Harness Review of Chicago 
makes a similar offer. 
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ELI AND CHAUNCEY. 

““I was talking one day with Mr. De 
about demand and su pply,”’ writes Eli Per- 
kins. ‘I said the price of any commodity 
is alway s controlied by the demand and sup- 


y- 

“* Not always, Eli,” said Depew ; “‘ demand 
and supply don’t always govern frices, Busi- 
a3 tact sometimes governs them.” 

When,” I asked, “did an instance ever 
occur when the price did not depend on de- 
mand and yo 

.* Well,” said Mr. Depew, “the other day 
I stepped up to a German butcher, and out 
of curlosity asked: 

hat’s the price of sausages ? te 

** © Dwenty cends a bound,’ he said. 

“* You asked twenty- -five this morning,’ 
I replied. 

** Ya, dot vos venI had some. Now I 
ain’t got none, I sell him for dwenty cends. 
Dot makes me a repudation for selling cheab 
und I don’t lose noddings.’ 

“You see,” said Mr. Depew, laughing, 
**T didn’t want any sausage, and the man 
didn’t have any ; no demand and no supply, 
and still the price of sausage went down five 
cents.” — /he Waterbury. 


—_—_<+o+ ——__—_ 
ANOTHER ONE OF THEM. 

One day a tailor called on an author with 
his little bill. The man of letters was in bed, 
as men of letters sometimes are, even a long 
time after daybreak. ‘‘ You've brought your 
account, have you ?”’ asked the author. 

be Yes, sir; I sadly want some money.’ 

“* Open my secretaire,” said the —~ 
one. Re You see that drawer.” 

The tailor opened one, expecting to find it 
full of cash. 

** No, not that one, the other. 

The tailor opened the second, which, like 
the first, was full of emptiness. The tailor 
opened another one, 

“*What do you see there ?”’ asked the debtor. 

* Papers—lots of them,” rejomed Sni 

“Ah, yes. That’s right. They're Fittle 
bills. Put yours in with them. Good-bye. 
Then he turned round again and slept.— 
Bits. 


— 10 


IT WASN’T RUN RIGHT. 

Stranger—So you have no paper in this 
town? 

Native—No, sir. We did have one once, 
but it wasn’t run right, and we were glad to 
get rid of it. 

‘* What was the matter ?”” 

‘* Wall, the editor didn’t allers treat the 
folks right. The feller commenced stopping 
the paper on them what didn’t pay their sub- 
scriptions. Then we ’rose in our might and 
druv him out of town.”—/Hyde Park (Mass.) 
Gazette. 


++ > 
THINKING AND ACTING. 

The man who thinks all the time and never 
acts accomplishes nothing. He is too sleepy 
to succeed. Theman who acts all the time 
and never thinks isa plodder. He does what 
others tell him, but does nothing that he tells 
himself. The successful man not only thinks 
all the time, but backs up his thinking with 
acting. 








- -o- 
THEY WERE ADVERTISED. 

There was a man once on a time who 
thought him wondrous wise. He swore by 
all the fabled gods, he’d never advertise. 
But his goods were advertised ere long, and 
thereby ase a tale: the ad was set in non- 
pareil and headed “ Sheriff’s Sale.” 
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HIS LUCK WAS BETTER. 
Mr. Jorkins announced that he had found 
‘a good bargain in men’s shoes,” and his 
wite satirically responded that his luck was 
better than hers had ¢ ever been. 


NOT UP’ PTO DATE, 
Orator —In the be og lexicon of youth 
there is no such word as fail. 
Isaacs —Den vat use is der lexigon?— 
iVew York Herald. 


+> 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without d: y, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


~ FORIENAE BS? aS, 
ee Spo! — 





D.LA PP rs resent- 
« ative,38 Park ow, New Yook York. P Dailies only. 


Ppa that lead in their locality represented 
H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


T= My Te Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d. 
and S., 6,000 w. ' Wants first-class advertise- 


ments only. 


] ATzOe (ree (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
pee nt 14,000 daily, create a “ want”’ for prop- 
erly ad vertised goods, 


y eC Printing from i class Cy 
po ling ‘or the t. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., N. SON ¥. 
M* paper: -weight clock looks 


‘ou poreiy in 
face, w te potateges be thal itis + honest 


timepiece. ld 
or silver, as — jolie ar nt H. D. oF ti ii 
sonia, Conn 


I WILL a a typewriter free to the “ad” 
writer sending the best 4-inch single or 2-inch 
e 


success- 

ful one will Cg in PRINTERS’ INK. All others 

will be return purchased. K. M. TURNER, 
A@anta, Ga. 


12 you want an editor! I have had fiftee 
years’ a = daily and npr ne ws. 


fro to managing ed: 
Paty capable of taking editorial charge. Str "Serictly 
first-class references ces furnished. ‘A Boe 
East 122d St., New York City. 
Wai D—an idea. Who can think of some 
simple a to patent! Protect ur 


1 
4 mer ing you wealth. Write JOHN 
WEDDER URN & co. Patent Attorneys, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., for their $1,800 prize aeel and list 
of two hundred inventions wan 
| ie cRY live advertiser wants to see our latest 
les—Satanick, Jenson Italic—and our lat- 
est Cunhing-+ pamphlet. We have » produced 
t it these are better. 


UNDERS’ co. See list. of branches under 
“ For Sale.” Specimens ready at nearest branch. 


O*F of the largest men’s men’s outfitting stores in 
having their 





this city, I pr 
is desirous of opening extra departmen: such 
as ies’ shoes, cloaks, dresses and millinery, 
art gE crockery and bi 
leather goods, trun satchels, ete. An & excen 


tional chance for 1 — with some capita’ 
Address MR. GEORGE, 14 West Baltimore St 
Baltimore, Md. 


QouTH AFRICA—Mr. Lewis Garrison, repre 
senting The Garrison Advertising and P: 
Agency, Jo yt will reach New York City 
in November. His mission to bi So 
African new: 
America. Also 
ing to do business in A 

care Printers’ Ink ; London, Eng., care National 
Provincial Bank. 


1 AM 
a desi ner and onarerer s cover plates for 


booklets, fark ete., of 4 
arenes? y fe at te beauti designs as 
instantl, e’s attention, so different 


y= GT attention. 


rowel. Give exact si: 
, 54 Hill St., Elgin, iT 


s to make every co) 
Skee online on @ 
wording, etc. MOS 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


2,800 Tre a DEAN Port badge: Iowa” 
———_~+9>——— 


ELECTROTYPES. 

C2 for ads. All processes. Designs 
Write for price. PCHICAGO PHOTO UNG. 

CO., 79 5th Ave., Chicago. 

—— +> 

PRESS CLIPPINGS. 

N Ae ae eg oe BUREAU, No. 
4 West i4th St., N. Y. Press s clippings for 
trade 5 Bos all's ; best fi 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
, an interest in a well estab- 


m St., ia 
—————“410 
MAILING MACHINES, 


‘HEX Matchless Mailer; best and chenpest. o 
REV . ALEXANDER DI DICK, Meridian, N 


N AIL list ¢ and machines can be _ bo = 4 
best an oe from AMERICAN TYPE 

iam list of branches under 
‘or § 


oo 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


ISTS of names in any trade, in any country, 
4 $1. Information on any commercial sub- 
t. on :irms anywhere. In U. 


ATED TRADE & F INDUSTRIAL AL PRESS, Washing- 


ton, 
PRINTERS, 


LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 2rd St , N. Y. City. 
See ad “ Advertisement Constructors”). 


"= neat, pain, attractive printing. Cata- 
Ee pamphlets, circulars, 

cards, oe executed in the finest style. When 

you want a good job—one that you bin! at Re 

to look at and read—come to us. 

INK PRESS, 10 meen St., New York. 


Tan 


> 
G AND DISTRIBUTING. 


BILLPOSTIN 
DVEKTISERS—You can cover any or way 
4 rtion of the a economically wi 


We guarantee to give 
you reliable service through av organized force 
of reliable men who furnish best of references 
and ribute all mip in a careful manner. 
We handle any class of advertising, such as sam- 
pie copies, circulars, samples, almanacs, etc., and 
understand our business. For pees and other 

FG. & PUB. 


‘0 ial Advertisers. 

Reliable ‘men wanted in all unoccupied terri- 

. If you use any class of names, write us; 
j=, interest you. 


‘ncimsioniannionighipecanemsans 
ILLUSTRATORS AND AND ILL USTRATIONS. 


] l. ore &CoO., , Wood E Engravers, 10Spruce 
New York. Service good aud prompt. 
HE ‘aan ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, 
O., furnish best 1-col. half-tone for $1. Send 

for proofs. 
10 TS for catal 
tions. Write for 
ING CO., Columbus, 
BAUFINDL illustrations one fettiate 7 

nch. Handsome catalogue 1 MERIC CA 
ILLUSTRATING co., Newark, N. . 

RIGHTEN your ad and add to its Palting 0 


es, souvenirs and boom ed 
roofs. BUCHER BNGRAY. 


wer b; —) in an attractive cut 
make "em. CHICAG O PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave., Chicago. 


AKE your own advertising, illustrating, em- 

ng pl gp vg hh in one m nute. 

No aching. articulars for stamp. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East 338d St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
F Be ig - pavertioe anything ae 


Cx rite to the GEO. P. R ELL 
ADVER' ISING "CO , 10 Spruce St., New a - 





nae es 5 ses 
ADVERTISING M. MANAGERS. 


A MAS MASTER of the art, no art, now handling nearly 
half a million Golers a Bayenr in advertising, 

can help you to usiness—whatever 
— line we locality ge - , ou are small or 
r address and cu. write to 
SMASTER” care Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., 
Now York City 


SUPPLIES. 
Vr BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
BRUCE & COOK, 19 Water 





INC for — 
4 St., New Y 


Hs We naan AM. TYPE 
FOUNDEKS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 
el crpttety linotype and electrotype met- 
copper annodes ; zinc plates for etching. 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
‘{°;HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
New York. Special prices 





CO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., 
to cash buyers. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
p™or ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 


ETAIL ads to new og gui for$i. H. L. 
Me. 


R 
GOODWIN, Farmingtc on, 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Adversioers, 623 & 
3 624,Temple Court, New York. Wr 


ETAIL grocers and druggists : Got aie you 
\ want. Writeme. JED SCARBORO, B’klyn- 


R EALLY good cuts at really moderate Ran, 
\ 2c, stamp brings c irculars. R.L. CURRAN 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


‘i “ only writer of exclusively medica] and 
rug advertising. Advice or + free. 
ULYSSES MANNING, South Bend, Inc 


NTERESTING ads a by one who can. 
Samples free. Send for my sermonette. 
H. ALBERT PERSHING, <i-9 Bend, Ind. 


= cycle manufacturers : For one month only 
AB i... will contract to design ana write your 1897 
Ay owe CLIFDEN N WILD, Suite 11034 
=: Bl Chicago. 
Tanks of an idea! Find it difficult, perheves 


ine no more can be said. My ads will 
Write. JOHN 





rove the subject inexhaustible. 
. LARKINS, 217 52d St., Brooklyn. 


A D pre og wanted to see a perfect example of 

pe advertising, called the Cushing Pam- 

It’s delightful. AM. TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
See list of branches under “ For Sale.” 





phe, 


ADS for a dollar, with electros of iittle cuts 
©~) for each, to any new customer who can allow 
me three weeks to do this in. Cash “—— o- 
always. R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., 


yTFxcu can give me four weeks’ time I will write 
a booklet and Sarnia alittle cut for the cover 
for #5. Not over } 6 pages Cash with order al- 
ways. R.L.C URRAS, 150 Na 150 Nassau St., New York. 


AL the borders and type type used in PRINTERS” 
INK are at the di of people who have 
their Stverwepmente eee in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, M rs’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
6€ (‘HEAP ” printin appeais to nobody in par- 
/ ticular. Artistic work pleases every boc ly 
Printing that all classes of | peg le will ook atis 
= tne that pays best. LOTUS PRESS 
. 3d St., N. Y. City. Ser Send for our booking 


[* SAVE money for my ciients in a good many 

cases yi their ads smaller and more 
business bringing. I write made-to-order ads 
for retailers—mostly clothing and furniture ads. 
My clients say my ads increase trade. Maybe 
you'd like to increase 4% 2 Write me. HARRY 
HUNT, 507 Cable Bidg-, 


















PAPER. 
M. PLUMMER & CO, furnish the paper for 
Sap peligile bommeavemaedieg saper ot all 
ence with re je houses regar: ro 
kinds. 45 Beekman 8t., New York. 
> 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Pigs the purpose of jane, on ae its 
of Advertising Novelties, to benei.t 


reader as well as advertiser, 4 <4 will be in- 


serted under this head once for one dollar. 
a 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. Sysearase, 
Brock’ ton, Mass. Circulation 7,000 


A COSTE’S List. Good papers in active cities. 
4 Rates low. 38 Park Row, New York. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New ow N. J. 60. 
i\" line. Cire’n 3,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


CATHOLIC! NEWS, 40,000 copies guaran’ nteod 
ery w’k. No sample copies. 13 Barclay st.,N.Y. 


* OUNGSTOWN bi ne 8,400 d. and S., 
6,000 w. H.D.LACOSTE,38 Park Kow.N.Y. .Rep. 


coy COURIER. 





The society and home 
paper for — County. 4 cen‘s per line 
for 10 lines or mo’ 


NY person = in PRINTERS’ INK 
<\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


L EADING newspapers in apers in Southwestern a4 
(outside Cincinnati), 


n MORNING TI 
and EVENING NEws, 14, ob ually. 


;= GENEVA DAILY TiMh TIMES, only daily in On- 

tario County. a lates in 30 towns. = 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a year. 
advertising medium in ite territory. 


]32LB04RD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 
sener aaa wee anys distributor, Sen writer, 
in the U. 8. and 

mthiy: Sub’n 1 a per yr. Se yr. 2c. line. Cincinnati, 0. 
‘HE GOLFER for 1897 will be invaluable to 
advertisers of good of all descrip- 
tions, This ne has the wealthiest client- 
in America. Its home patronage far ex- 
ceeds any other local publication, and its ire 

nage embraces the leading savers 


or THE GOLFER, Bosto’ 


] RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 


best retail advertisements tol found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellert sugges- 


tions for catch-lines, ng matter and best 

ical display of advertisements. The only 

the world bye ge exclusively to re- 
es the men who write a 


rs get many good sugy 
tions for display oom it. “Subscription price #4 &4 


— r. Sample copy of s free. Advertis- 
ng rates on application. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
oa. Box 572. 


Goer HOUSEKEEPING, 

Springfield, Mass., 
gives first-class service and appeals to the very 
best class of American housekeepers, who are 
really the buying class, anc and hence the most profit- 
able ones to appeal to. 

Woman, as a rule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases forall the 
good things of the home. 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 
axiom that “ woman’s good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket-book.” One of the best me- 
diums to reach over 5,000 families is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 

Fublished monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 

Address all communications about advertising 
to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Tres Bldg., N. Y. 
































PRINTERS’ INK. 
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NEWS BUREAU. 
A RE you to start a If so, 
PRESS, Washington, D ee ea ay oes 
5 5 ate ny Ts. 
Agents in every State and i stablished 
10 years. bees DS 
FOR SALE. 


81 & lines. 50,000 co “a proven. 
e WOMAN'S WORK, Athens, 


OR SALE—Half or 70.000 peop in afternoon 


pa in city of 70 people. Address 
“TRADE,” care Printers’ Ink 
OR a gies or entire i —— in one of the 


ular and best paying agri- 

cultural papers published, - Only those with om 
_ and ab ay ae need o soy. Address “ READ 
MONEY,” care rs’ Ink. 

-—"1- PLANTS—Frerytin for the print- 
l in qua’ sealite, ast in volne Why buy 
the second best when the conte no tnore? 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS ’ CO., Boston, N.Y., 
Phila. it., Buffalo, Pitts., Cleveland, og Chi- 
cago, Mil., St. Louis,” Minn., Kansas 
Denver, Portland (Ore.),’Frisco. Buy everything 
in one place, and save ve money and trou 


OR ey) hand type. About 450 Ibs. 


bou 250 Ibs. Jong rimer, 60 Ibs. non- 
pareil an a os ré minion. Also 9 pairs of 
cases, etc. Used in the office of the Sunday 
School Times for making stereotype and — 
Lod pond was arse on press. For sale c! caps 
Toe y ae ication. JOHN D. * A 
LES & CO., i ut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


50, or 


A pa TISI! NG. 


BRAINS, a weekly course) for advertisers. It 
contains pho hic reproductions of the 
best re advertisements to found in the 
various publications of the English-speak- 
ing world, together with many hundred — 
lent ons for catch-lines, readii 
and AY hical isplay 

exclusively to 

poo theirads. Printers ge 
sv ms for display from it. 

2 price “st @ year. 

application. 


Ttisi rates o 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO., Box B72, New York. 
AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 1 “sea of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THE SOUTHERN — Leutagten, Ky., 
sworn circulation 6,092 co; — Ne he 
circulationin K ; outside ue Louisville. Offical 
organ Ky. and tate Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy. Sree. 
GROCERIES. 


— RY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
circulation ; the most a = mar. 


. Y. City. 


fet reports ; the slareest bmg id 
spondents of an published 
in the world. Send ‘or eos cumplecc copy. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. The family and —— 
ore nod ae County. 4 cents per line, 10 lin 





MOTOCYCLE. 

MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
TEXTILE. 

TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in ad . 
Six dollars a Rundved. ao a numbers. ee 


For ten do! , & receipt 
will be = covering a paid subscription from 
date to (Jan Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 


Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 

«2 Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. rons may, 
on lication, obtain special confidential terms. 

f any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one las 
subscribed in his name. Every r is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 30, 1800. 











ADJECTIVES in advertisements are 
like whisky—good, if used in moder- 
ation, 





SHOW your confidence in the political 
platform you advocate by not delaying 
your advertising until after election. 





THE advertisement that impresses 
the reader as being true is better than 
one that strikes him as being clever. 





PosTERS are often washed off walls 
and fences by the rain. If anything, 
newspapers are réad more in wet than 
dry weather. The point is obvious. 





ADs may come and ads may go, but 
the little adlet of ‘‘pretty, young 
widow,” who ‘‘ desires acquaintance of 
refined, elderly gentleman; object 
matrimony,’’ goes on (like Tennyson’s 
Brook) forever. 





Says the Grocery World: ‘‘The 
American Tobacco Co. has just closed 
a contract with Whitehead & Hoag, 
Newark, N. J.,- for their entire output 
of campaign and comic buttons. The 
company is not to use less than 800,000 
per day, and expects to use 1,000,000, 
for which it agrees to pay $6 per 
1,000.” 





A WELL-KNOWN solicitor of adver- 
tising, who has given considerable at- 
tention of late to the bicycle manufact- 
urers throughout the country, writes : 
“‘ The bicycle manufacturers will prob- 
ably do less advertising the coming 
season than they have in the past. 
This is due to an over-production. 
They could undoubtedly have accom- 

lished as much if their advertising 

ad been more economically done.” 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





THE editor’s assistant, who carefully 
examines each week the large number 
of trade journals which exchange with 
PRINTERS’ INK, notices a manifest im- 
provement in the way they report the 
general outlook for business. 


THE Boston Journa/is the first paper 
of its class in Boston to abolish extra 
charges for cuts and for the omission 
of column rules, It makes the change 
at a time when its sworn circulation is 
75,000 daily and 52,000 Sunday, even 
in the dull month of August, with the 
certainty of a continuance of its rapid 
increase in the immediate future. At 
a considerable present loss to itself it 
brushes away an artificial barrier which 
long has impeded the efforts and the 
progress of advertisers who wish to 
make a liberal and artistic display of 
their business, 


ADVERTISERS are constantly in receipt 
of ‘‘sworn statements’ of circulation 
from newspapers, consisting of affidav- 
its by the advertising manager, foreman 
of the press-room and others, all duly 
attested by a notary. PRINTERS’ INK 
is very much inclined to doubt whether 
this form of advertising is convincing. 
Advertisers are apt to form their own 
opinion of a paper’s circulation, irre- 
spective of sworn statements, basing 
their estimates on information gleaned 
from newspaper directories and other 
sources. Why the people who receive 
these red seal documents are not more 
forcibly impressed by them PRINTERS’ 
INK cannot undertake tosay. Possibly 
they recall the story of the advertising 
manager who was holding forth on the 
circulation of his paper, which he 
placed at an incredible figure. 

‘*Oh! come now,” said a listener. 
‘*You haven’t any such circulation as 
that.” 

‘*Honest Injin!” says the advertis- 
ing manager, ‘‘the figures I named are 
actual count.’’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense! I'll bet you fifty 
dollars you don’t print half that num- 
ber. Come now, put up!” 

‘*No-o,”’ says the advertising man- 
ager, slowly ; ‘‘I won’t bet, but I tell 
you what I will do—I’ll take my oath 


to it.” 
———n 


Everysopy can read a picture. Its 
meaning is plain to the German, the 
Scandinavian, the Italian or the illiter- 
ate American. Moral: speak to the 
masses in pictorial language.—Jz//. 
board Advertising. 
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THE ADVERTISING AGENCIES OF was in June, a yearago. At first the 

W.. ¥: Set. offices of the new enterprise remained 
at the address of the old one, 6 and 8 
Barclay street, but its growth of busi- 
Wlhien Mr. Garrie H. Haulenbeek ness soon necessitated removal. Ac- 


G. H. HAULENBEEK ADV’T’G AGENCY. 





F 








G. H. HAuLenBerK. 


bought out the Cosmopolitan Adver- cordingly, when the American Tiact 
tising Agency of this city, and merged Society threw open its doors to tenants, 
that concern into the G. H. Haulen- the agency took up roomy quarters on 
beek Advertising Agency, the deal was the third story of that building. 

considered an important one. This Mr. Haulenbeek has had a long 
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training in the advertising field. More 
than fourteen years ago he entered the 
employ of the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency, and learned the business from 
the ground up. He severed his con- 
nection only in order to start out in- 
dependently. 

A partial list of Mr. Haulenbeek’s pa- 
trons is the best guarantee of the Haul- 
enbeek Agency’s popularity. These 
include the American Waltham Watch 
Cv., Beeman’s Pepsin Gum, Dean No- 
Puncture Tire Co., Hoff’s Malt Extract, 
Ivers & Pond Pianos, Lubin’s Per- 
fumes, Marlin’s Firearms, Nonotuck 
Silk Co., Rochester Lamp, Waverley 
Bicycle Co., Williams’ Shaving Soap, 
Puritana Compound Co., Surbrug’s 
Golden Scepter Tobacco, Keeley Cure, 
Brunswick Cigars, Century Dictionary, 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salts and Libby 
Glass Co. 


—— eee 
PROTECTION FOR PATENT MED. 
ICINES. 


The Patent Office has adopted a 
fixed practice of rejecting all applica- 
tions for medica] compounds which 
can be regarded as in the nature of 
physicians’ prescriptions, and as de- 
scriptive of mere assemblages of well- 
known ingredients which have well- 
known effects on the human system. 
It has even gone so far as to use a 
practically stereotyped form of rejec- 
tion, emphasizing the fact that the 
proper subject matter of a patent must 
be able to endure the relative tests of 
the presence of invention as well as of 
novelty and utility. The majority of 
these cases are disposed of unfavor- 
ably for want of invention and for 
being mere aggregations of known 
things, not showing the required stat- 
utory elements. There is no mystery 
attending the treatment of these cases. 
It will be seen that they fall exactly 
into line with applications for mechan- 
ical devices. In them, as in mechan- 
ical devices, one great proof of inven- 
tion is the presence of a true combina- 
tion of parts as distinguished from an 
aggregation. A distinctly new result 
must be shown. In the case of me- 
chanics it is obvious that the showing 
a new result is far simpier than in the 
case of a medicine. The results of a 
medicine have to be demonstrated on 
so complicated an organism as the 
human frame, and the result produced 
depends largely upon the subject upon 
whom it is tried. It is therefore very 
difficult to prove the presence of in- 
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Even in mechan- 
ical cases this is often not the easiest 
thing to do. 

There is, however, an indirect spe- 
cies of protection open to the devisor 
of a prescription or a formula which is 


vention by results. 


unpatentable. This protection is af- 
forded by the trade-mark laws. Under 
the provisions of this law he may reg- 
ister a trade-mark in connection with 
his compound and thereby obtain 
standing in the United States courts 
for protection for the use of such title, 
prima facie evidence of which will be 
afforded by his letters of registration. 
Some trade-marks are enormously val- 
uable, the business energy of their 
proprietors having made a simple name 
worth many thousands of dollars. The 
right of protection in the use of a 
trade-mark rests in the common law, 
but the registration of it immensely in- 
creases its value. 

It is here that another frequent error 
is made. Many applicants imagine 
that a trade-mark, in some mysterious 
manner, protects them in the use of a 
compound or preparation. This it 
does not do. It protects them in the 
use of the name or trade-mark desig- 
nation, and it is only indirectly that it 
can protect them in the thing bearing 
its trade-mark, imitation of which 
might be shown to indicate a desire on 
the part of the competitor to copy the 
appearance of the article, and hence to 
trench upon the trade-mark.—Sc’en- 
tific American. 


—— +o 
MADE A BIG FIGHT. 





He 


Isaacs—Vell, I hear Goldberg failed. 
made a big fight before he went under. 


Cohen—Yes. For dree months he adfer- 
tised for a bartner mit gapital to share der 
brofits of der business. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER. 


By John A. Cockerill, 


I do not propose to enter into the 
question of how to procure the mate- 
rials—the plant—necessary to publish 
a newspaper. Sometimes excellent 
presses and type can be bought second- 
hand, at auction or otherwise. ‘The 
main point is that they should answer 
their purpose, and that the office 
should have all necessary outfit, in- 
cluding job type, the selection of 
which demands good taste and experi- 
ence. Any persons who are about es- 
tablishing a newspaper must have a 
basis of experimental knowledge of 
the mechanical features of the enter- 
prise, or they will set out on the road 
to disaster. Except in very small 
communities, the presses should be 
run by steam-power. The Rochester 
American was worked off during the 
first three months of its existence on a 
hand-press, at which the editor him- 
self took a pull when the proprietor 
wanted arest. After Mr. Mann and 
his colleague had worked up the pa- 
per to the point where people began to 
feel its absence if it were stolen from 
their door steps, the Jerome brothers, 
Leonard and Addison, bought into it, 
and put in steam power. But, al- 
though such beginnings sometimes re- 
sult in success, it is not therefore 
proved that one ought now to begin 
so. Get the best appliances, if you 
have money or credit; if you have 
not, do the best you can. Certainly 
you would not undertake to start a 
newspaper without some money and 
some credit. 

Let us suppose a typical town, to be 
called Millville. It is a place of sev- 
eral thousand inhabitants, has more or 
less manufacturing industry, and is 
reaching for still more. It has a good 
and fertile ‘‘ back country,’’ as the 
generality of American towns have, 
because towns create an agricultural 
market, and an agricultural market 
create§ good land, by the simple pro- 
cesses of cultivation and manuring. 
Millville has no newspaper, and there- 
fore needs one. It may not know that 
it needs one, but it is the business of 
the newspaper aspirant to convince it 
that it does. This is the first step. 

The newspaper projector should, 
first of all, have some acquaintance 
with the leading townsmen. This im- 
piies that he is a resident and intends 


to continue so. He must have a good 
reputation for veracity and for paying 
his debts. There is no better ally in 
the affairs of life than common hon- 
esty—since the paradox is true that 
common honesty is apt to be some- 
what uncommon. If he waits on the 
leading storekeepers, manufacturers, 
innkeepers and tradesmen, and solicits 
advertisements in a proper manner, he 
will be cordially met, and will succeed 
in four out of every six applications. 
Such canvassing does not lower him in 
their estimation, and if it lowers him 
in his own he is not a fit person to 
conduct a local newspaper. 

He should then take a day or two 
and drive around among the neighbor- 
ing towns of the county and enlist the 
services of correspondents. In every 
country town there are respectable 
people—usually young—who are more 
than willing to furnish local items in 
exchange for a copy of the newspaper 
in which they are to be published. 
Thus the new Millville Journa/ will 
be supplied with items from these 
towns at a nominal expense. People 
in these same towns will naturally sub- 
scribe for the paper, because they want 
to see in print the doings of their 
neighbors and ef people in the adjoin- 
ing towns. It is the fashion for larger 
city newspapers, and especially for the 
cemic papers, to poke fun at local edi- 
tors because they print such items as 
the following : 


From cur Chestnutville correspondent.— 
Our esteemed friend, Samuel Burwell, has 
just finished painting the new barn he erected 
last fall to accommodate his increasing stock 
of hay and cattle. We are glad to witness 
the prosperity of our friend Burwell. 

Miss Tabitha Younghusband has gone on a 
visit to her friends, the Bullwinkles, in She- 
paugtown, expecting to remain several 
weeks. Rumor has it that the fair lady's 
name is prophetic of her destiny. The writer 
will hope to report later on the quality of the 
cake. 

Our popular Boniface. Doddridge Darling- 
ton, has entertained three disciples of Izaak 
Walton since last Thursday. hey came up 
from the city, and have had good luck. Of 
course all the two.pounders got away, but 
they will carry back some good fish, all the 
same. 

Uncle Jehu Shultz is recovering from his 
attack of quinsy sore-throat. When it comes 
to quinsy, Dr. Fitts is a hard man to beat. 
Consultations with high-priced city phy- 
sicians are not in our popular Galen's lexi- 
con. 


The fact that such items appear 
daily and weekly all over the United 
States proves that they are wanted, 
and that a local journal must have 
them. They tend to increase circula- 
tion ; increased circulation inevitably 
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induces, and in fact compels, advertis- 
ing ; and these two factors not only 
create success, but are success. No 
newspaper was ever carried to genuine 
success which neglected the news of its 
own town and neighborhood. 

The editor of a local paper must al- 
ways bear in mind that his journal is 
not and cannot be a substitute for the 
great city newspapers, which carry not 
only the world’s news to all parts of 
the country, but also an interesting 
and often superior literature. Its 
function is to supply the demand for 
local information. A farmer may or 
may not care to know that the Drei- 
bund in Europe is overslaughed by the 
French and Russian alliance, but he is 
sure to want to know whether the 
break in the dam on the other side of 
the township is going to be repaired 
during the present season ornot. This 
demand for home news is constant, 
and the supply is constant. Some- 
thing is always happening, in the 
country as well as in the city, in small 
towns as we!l as in large ones, and the 
diligent editor, who gathers up all 
such news and reports it fairly and as 
truthfully as possible, will always find 
readers and subscribers. 

As an instance of local policy, even 
in a large community, the editor of a 
leading Brooklyn paper said to the 
writer: ‘‘I would rather receive a 
telegram from Chicago stating that a 
Brooklyn man while in Chicago had 
sprained his ankle, than one to the 
effect that the mayor of that Western 
city had been assassinated by a band 
of Nihilists.” 

Advertisements which are calculated 
to offend good taste and good morals 
should be totally excluded from local 
newspapers. This rule of action cuts 
off a source of profit, it is true ; but, 
unlike saving at the spigot and wast 
ing at the bung-hole, it reverses the 
proceeding. You lose a trifle, and 
you gain enormously. When you have 
published a clean newspaper for a 
term of years, you have established a 
reputation that is worth in money 
vastly more than the petty sums which 
you have allowed to pass by because 
you would not soil your pages with the 
falsehoods of unclean medical outcasts, 
and of such card-sharps as are at pres- 
ent outside the penitentiary. 

But it doesn’t follow that all medical 
advertisements should be excluded. 
There are numerous compounders of 
proprietary remedies who contribute 
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largely to the resources of country 
newspapers, The medicines which 
they offer are, as a rule, prepared out 
of good material, according to recog- 
nized and useful recipes, and there is 
no reason why newspapers should not 
advertise them or why druggists should 
not sell them. The money paid by 
the patent medicine owner for printer’s 
ink is supplemented by the money of 
the local druggist, and thus the news- 
paper receives a double benefit. 

Foreign news ought to have a rea- 
sonable amount of mention. A col- 
umn can, with advantage, be devoted 
to such news, and the paragraphs 
should be brief, pointed, clear and in- 
cisive. The people of the United 
States are, to a great extent, naturally 
interested in the doings of the Euro- 
pean nations. This arises from the 
fact that our population is so largely 
indebted to Europe for its increase, 
and representatives of almost all these 
nations are to be found in every Amer- 
ican town of sufficient size to support 
a paper. 

Whether a newly-born paper should 
be partisan or neutral is a question 
which its parents should answer for 
themselves. Perhaps it is a problem 
of majorities ; perhaps the inhabitants 
of a given town or county are intoler- 
ant of people who do not take sides in 
politics, and who strive to please 
everybody by not attacking the opin- 
ions of anvbody. I do not think any 
person is wise enough to answer such 
a question on general principles. 

But we may go as far as this, that, 
as a matter of expediency, it is wiser 
to follow the prevalent 0; inions of the 
better classes of the community in 
which you publish your paper than to 
attempt to change them or lead them 
off in other directions. In this advice 
I am sustained not only by reason and 
the nature of things, but also by the 
example of certain great journals which 
have become famous as exponents of 
national opinion and in fact have never 
dictated an opinion of theirown. Con- 
spicuous among such illustrations of 
wisdom is the London 7imes, which 
is one of the most influential journals 
on the planet, perhaps the most so, 
and yet its manner of progression is 
like that of a ship: it is moved by the 
wind of popular opinion behind its 
sails, and, like a ship, it never travels 
faster than the wind. Human nature 
is constant in its habits; such a course 
as we have indicated will always insure 
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popularity, and there is no more useful 
ally to the newspaper proprietor than 
the good-will of his community. 

Local journals cannot avoid making 
mention of local feuds or transient 
quarrels, where they result in overt 
acts; but they would do well to refrain 
from publishing editorials about such 
transactions. If Mr. A and Mr. B 
come to blows on the street, the inci- 
dent must be narrated, or the local 
paper is wanting in its duty ; but it is 
not the business of the editor to com- 
ment upon it, or to justify either party. 
If he justifies A he certainly makes an 
enemy of B, and when the parties be- 
come reconciled, as they always do, 
the editor will find that he has not 
gained a friend, and has certainly made 
a foe. Further, he has probably made 
several enemies among the partisans 
and adherents of the one whom he 
criticised ; and such hostility does him 
a harm which is not counteracted by 
the doubtful amount of benefit received 
from the other side. 

All religious controversies should be 
avoided. It is not necessary to waste 
any words on this topic. At the same 
time, there is almost no limit to the 
publication of truthful local church 
news. That so many additions were 
made to a church membership on a 
given Sunday, that a new organ has 
been put in, a new steeple built, a new 
pastor called—these, and all sueh facts, 
may be properly chronicled. Not to 
chronicle them would be inexcusable 
neglect. 

Within limits, it is advisable to com- 
pliment advertisers and new subscribers 
in the columns of the paper, but never 
to publish slurs upon those who do not 
advertise or subscribe. Although they 
do not aid in supporting the journal, 
it is not a fixed fact that they never 
will aid; and if they never do, it is 
still true that this is a free country, 
and that these people, though they may 
seem derelict, are yet strictly within 
their rights. 

One element of harmless and even 
positively useful popularity is the sys- 
tematic cultivation of local pride. Mill- 
ville may not be the garden of Eden, 
or the most desirable business or social 
center among the ieeming and active 
communities of the United States, but 
there is no reason why its inhabitants 
should not entertain the opinion that 
it is, and no reason why the A///ville 
Journal should not support such an 
opinion. The outside world may smile 


if it chooses; and still it is familiar 
wisdom that ‘‘it is an ill bird that fouls 
its own nest,” and that ‘‘ he will make 
a poor day’s work as a fish salesman 
who cries down the freshness of his 
own mackerel.” 

Eternal vigilance is the price not 
only of liberty, but also of a success- 
ful newspaper,no matter where located. 
Impress upon your local correspond- 
ents the necessity of sending news at 
once. Items should never be permitted 
to grow told ; least of al] should they 
be forestalled by a rival sheet, or suf- 
fered to drift into the county from 
outside journals. If there is a large 
social gathering, a camp-meeting, a 
husking-bee, a spelling-match, a wed- 
ding, let the items come in without 
any delay. News is not news unless 
it be fresh ; and you would no better 
not to publish items at all than to pub- 
lish them too late, either when they 
have grown stale or after some other 
sheet has published them. 

The mechanical execution of a local 
newspaper has much to do with its 
popularity and success. When you 
have adopted a certain size of page, 
and a certain method of distributing 
its contents—literary columns here, 
news columns there, correspondence 
here, foreign summary there, market 
reports here, local items there, edito- 
rials here, deaths and marriages there 
—if your method pleases your readers, 
stick to it and never change it. News- 
paper reading is a matter of habit. The 
reader involuntarily turns to certain 
portions of a sheet to find what he is 
accustomed to find. Let him always 
find it in its usual place; and let your 
proof reading be letter-perfect. With- 
out good proof-reading, not even an 
advertisement of gold bullion ata penny 
a pound can satisfy the eye of the 
reader. Printers’ mistakes are fatal ; 
and the compositors who make them, 
the proof-readers who pass them over, 
and the editors who permit them to 
appear unpunished, all alike ought to 
abandon callings for which they are 
unfitted, and hire themselves out to 
shovel dirt on a railroad.—Lippincott’s 
M aga zine. 

— ——- 

‘*CULINARY AND CATERING’’ are 
represented by 7 class journals, with a 
combined circulation of 19,000 copies 
each issue. The American Kitchen 
Magazine, of Boston, leads and the 
Hotel and Restaurant, of New York. 
is second. 
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DEPARTMENT 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
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OF CRITICISM. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 


to offer 


ions for the betterment of this department. Any 


pertai e to adver- 


st thing 
3 tising will be criticised f: , frankly and fairly. Send you ly = 
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I believe in dress. I don’t care 
whether it’s a case of man or merchan- 
dise. I believe that the we}l-dressed 
man, other things equal, will outstrip 
the slovenly-appareled individual. I 
believe a well-dressed article will out- 
sell a slovenly-dressed one, even when 
real merit is slightly in favor of the 
latter. 

If I were the owner of a proprietary 
medicine, when I went into a drug 
store that handled it I’d want to see 
the labels on my packages ‘‘ stick out” 
so that they were the first thing even 
a careless observer would notice on 
that druggist’s shelves. That takes 
striking color contrasts. Then when 
the packages were laid on the counter, 
close to a prospective customer’s eyes, 
I’d want them to appear artistic, at- 
tractive and handsome. It takes a 
good commercial artist to get up a de- 
sign for a carton or package that com- 
bines these requirements. An artist 
may take first honors at the Royal 
Academy and not be able to make a 
carton ‘‘stick out” so it catches the 
eye among all the multitude of arti- 
cles on a druggist’s shelves. 

Another artist may be able to 
achieve the broad effects of the scene- 
painter, but close at hand his product 
looks a daub. The carton artist must 
master the striking color effects of the 
poster artist, with attention to artistic 
details of the miniature painter. There 
is one commercial artist in a million 
who combines these talents, but if I 
owned a proprietary medicine that 
man should design my cartons. 

I wouldn’t stop at the carton or the 
outside of the package. If I inclosed 
a circular or booklet or guarantee or 
direction sheet in the package, and I 
certainly should, each and all of these 
should be neatly printed and hand- 
somely illustrated, on a fair quality 
paper. The labels on my bottles 
should be as attractive as a good com- 
mercial artist could make them. The 
bottles themselves should be graceful 
in shape, with name and address blown 
in on each, 

And now will some nice ‘‘ regular” 





in the medical profession kindly get 
on his feet and shout about the de- 
pravity of advertisers, for I am going 
to be very practical and ‘‘common 
sense ”—something that ‘‘ medical reg- 
ulars,” so far as my experience goes, 
cannot be. 

When I have to take medicine I 
want to be convinced first that it will 
do me some good. Then I want it to 
taste as pleasant as possible. And 
then I want it to look nice. I know 
some proprietary medicines that are 
not only good but taste fairly good. 
I'd do my best, without injuring its 
medical value to make my proprietary 
medicine as palatable as possible. I 
saw a proprietary medicine the other 
day that, from a color standpoint, was 
absolutely beautiful. It looked so good 
that it made my mouth water. I’m 
not much of a chemist, and don’t know 
what can be accomplished in this re- 
spect, but if I owned a proprietary 
medicine, and harmless drugs would 
make it pretty without deteriorating 
from its medical virtues, I’d have it 
look ‘“‘ licking good.” 

First of all, a proprietary medicine 
must have absolute and undeniable 
merit. If it hasn’t got that, all the 
advertising, all the clever booklets and 
artistic cartons and labels, and all the 
pretty colors in the world won’t make 
it go. I assert, without fear of a con- 
tradiction based on facts, that there 
never was a proprietary medicine in 
the history of advertising that made a 
success that wasn’t based on proven 
merit. I assert, with just as little fear 
of successful contradiction, that there 
have been hundreds of good, meritori- 
ous proprietary medicines that utterly 
failed because they didn’t look good, 
either outside or inside. 

If I ever get rich enough to own a 
proprietary medicine—inside, outside 
and on all sides it shall ‘‘ look good 
enough to take.” y 4 

* 


What I’ve said about proprietary 
medicine packages applies with equal 
force to every imaginable kind of a 
commercial package. People who 


















don’t live in the tenement districts are 
beginning to notice the outside ap- 
pearance of the articles they buy to 
eat. It used to be a proverb in the 
olden days that ‘‘in his time every 
man must eat his peck of dirt.” That’s 
a very consoling proverl) for the man 
who runs a dirty grocery store or a 
slovenly drug store, or for the manu- 
facturer of food products who doesn’t 
**care a cuss’’ what his product looks 
like or how dirty it is so long as he 
can undersell a competitor—‘‘ but it 
doesn’t go now.” An intelligent wom- 
an doesn’t buy Mocha and Java coffee 
out of the grocer’s bins, as her mother 
did. She knows better. She knows 
that the grocer’s bin-coffee is bought 
this month from one traveler from one 
house and next month from another 
traveler from another house. One 
month it is good and the next month 
itis bad, and it is always gri'ty and 
dirty. She wants an even quality of 
good coffee. She looks for a package 
coffee that carries the guarantee of a 
proprietary name. She tries until she 
strikes a quality of coffee that is right, 
and right always. Then she sticks to 
it. But here is where the package 
comes in—the carton. 

When the intelligent woman started 
on her hunt for the right quality of 
package coffee, she was taken at first 
by the most attractive package. She 
tried that first. If it was right, she is 
still using it There's the point—the 
attractive package gets the first trial. 

And it ought. It’s only common 
courtesy to a customer to serve her 
food in a dainty, attractive way. A 
manufacturer is no more exempt than 
a caterer. * * 

— 


Owing to the outcry made by those 
who dub themselves the ‘‘ regular” 
doctors—a regularity that frequently 
consists of being ‘‘ regular sharks ’’— 
the word ‘‘ proprietary,” a few years 
ago, was a term of semi-condemnation. 
That day is past and gone forever. It 
is a case of the triumph of common 
sense. It doesn't matter whether it is 
medicine, or tooth-powder, or shot- 
gun, or bicycles, or groceries, or meats. 
or champagnes, a ‘‘ proprietary ’’ article 
is a ‘‘known”’ article of known merit; 
an article with a known maker and a 
known address; an article with a re- 
sponsibility back of it ; a reputation to 
sustain, and advertising to live up to. 
All articles that are not ‘‘ proprietary” 
are ‘‘anonymous” and doubtful, and 
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good objects to handle with care and 
look upon with suspicion. The day of 
‘‘anonymous” merchandise is past ; 
the day of ‘‘ proprietary ’’ merchandise 
is here, and it has come to stay. No 
‘‘anonymous”’ coffee, or tea, or flour, 
or even salt, goes into the best modern 
kitchens. People want a known firm 
back of their food, their drink, their 
clothing, their medicine and their 
everything. 

With the triumph of the ‘ proprie- 
tary ” over the ‘‘ anonymous ”’ articles 
comes also the triumph of neatness, 
cleanliness and attractiveness in every 
respect. Hence my insistence upon 
the importance of handsome packages 
for every kind of merchandise, be it 
ever so commonplace. I buy a ‘‘pro- 
prietary”’ table salt. I buy ‘‘ proprie- 
tary” bunches of celery that come all 
the way from Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
put the ‘‘proprietary” salton. Neither 
the ‘‘ proprietary” salt nor the ‘‘ pro- 
prietary ” celery is gritty, and most of 
the ‘‘anonymous” salt and celery is. 
A ‘‘ proprietary ” article is a ‘‘ guaran- 
teed” article. It must be good or it 
will bankrupt the proprietor—adver- 
tising or no advertising. 

*,* 


I wish that bicycie advertisers would 
quit printing bicycle ads about ‘‘ Best” 
bicycles—in the broad sense of the 
word. They interfere with my activ- 
ity—make me tired. There isn’t a 
‘* Best’’ bicycle—in the sense that it 
is the best for everybody—in the 
world. The firm that advertises that 
it has the ‘‘ Best” bicycle, in this 
sense, won’t go to heaven when it dies. 
It advertises a grotesque lie—and lies, 
grotesque or otherwise, are not good 
advertising. 

There isn’t a ‘‘ Best” bicycle for 
everybody, any more than there is a 
‘*Best” piano for everybody. Piano 
manufacturers, by the sad experience 
of years, have learned that the ‘‘Best” 
piano for Fifth avenue isn’t the ‘‘Best” 
for Cherry Hill, that the ‘‘ Best” for 
a family of musicians isn’t the ‘‘ Best"’ 
for a big family of bays and girls, and 
that the ‘‘ Best” for a seaside hotel 
or ocean steamer isn’t ‘‘ Best’’ for an 
Arizona desert. They have learned 
to specialize and tell some few truths 
in their ads. 

The bicycle manufacturers are learn- 
ing that they must specialize in build, 
but the majority of them cling to the 
same old ‘ Best-for-Everybody”’ lie 
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in their ads. The bicycling public 
are learning the facts in the case very 
rapidly, and as everybody hates a liar, 
the manufacturers of ‘‘ Best Bicycles” 
with a big ‘‘B” every time are going 
to lose trade. 

What the average bicycle manufact- 
urer doesn’t know about advertising 
will be apparent when the boom is 
over and the trade gets down toa busi-| s 
ness basis. There'll be a few of the 
truthful ones left. 

*,* 


READY-MADE ADS. 


ao 2 do not write these ready-made ads. The 
Ly wherever they are found, and c 
to the ones when he is known. Contri- 
Butions Sor bright ads are solicited. e name 
dress 0! thre — will be printed, if he 
po it to be.—C., A. B.] 


The 
Wide-awake Merchant 


is never afraid to sell goods on a 
close margin. e want to get 
and keep a big trade; 3 we know 
of but one way to do it and that 
is to “sell cheap.’’ We do it 
and find we gain customers. 


For a Clothier. 
The 
Best-Dressed Man 
In Town 


will wear our clothing this fall. 
The fit and style of these new suits that 
we’re getting in would embarrass any mer- 
chant tailor—and the price is going to be 
about as much as the “‘ swell ”’ tailor charges | 
to sew his name in the collar of your coat. 
Come in and take a look. 


For Shoes. 





For Housefurnishings. 








More 
Shoe Bargains. 


They are coming right along 
for men, women and children, 
and that the bargains are appre- 
ciated is shown by the number 
of people always in our store. If 
you have not been in to see what 
we have and to take your chance 
mo had better come this week, 

cause the opportunity is too 
good to last. 





lor a Watchmaker. 


Your Watch 
May Need Regulating. 


Let us look at it. No charge for examina- 
tion. If it needs attention we'll tell you, 
and if you would have us put it in shape 
we ‘ll do it well ata regular charge that you 
won’t object to. 
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For Furniture and Wall laper. 


4 
Three Things, 

Price, Quality, Assortment, 
enter more largely into the act of buying 
than anything else. If the price is right, the 
quality good, assortment complete, buying is 
easy. Pati is what makes Furniture buying 
easy at my store. I’ve got the stock, the 
prices, the quality, and can suit the wants of 
allin Furniture. Parlor Suites: Latest de- 

- s in all desirable woods, and prices that 
ers can’t touch, qualit of goods consid- 
pa Chamber Suits : n elegant line of 
best goods at various prices and the latest 


thing in style of design. Something new in 
Sideboards, Book Cases, Center Tables, this. 
week. I carry a big stock of Wall Paper. 





for Lumber. 


ts Figures 
Don’t Lie! 
Neither Do Wet 


And when we say that our stock of Spruce 
| and Pine Lumber is the Largest and Best in 
it isthe simple truth. It is evenly 
made from good, sound logs and by the best 
machinery, finely planed and of uniform 
grade. 

If you want Lumber, a little or a lot, and 
want a really fine article, don’t fail to let us 
quote you. 

We also have a large stock of Sash, Doors 
and Moldings. 


For Hardware. 


No Shadow 


of a doubt about it! There are 
many good ranges and heaters. 
We could name a dozen kinds, 
all good, and against which we 
say not a word of disparagement. 
Granting all this, there is but 
one line which bears the name, 
GLenwoop! and he who knows 
says, “‘ It’s the kind I want!” 














| 





For a Drug Store. 


‘Pure Drugs 


are what your physician 

counts on when he writes ar, 

| and you do not get the full benefit of his skill 
if the drugs are not pure. 

We Can Guarantee Ours. 





For a Business College. 


WHICH ? 


It seems a waste of words to argue that a 
business education is necessary for the suc- 
cess in life of young men and women. No 
reasonable person doubts it. It is a fixed 
fact. 

The only question—the vital question—is 
this: 
‘* Which college ?”’ 

Shall it be a school where common sense, 
practical methods are followed? Shall it be 
the best college or next best? 

It costs nothing to get our new catalogue. 
Simply ask us to send it to your address, It 
tells about the most practical Business Col- 
lege in We believe it to be the very 
| best. 

















ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A SATISFACTORY arrangement in paper wrap- 
pers for books and magazines sent through 
the mails, and one which seems to be new, is 
that of a thread in the wrapper. It is of 
coarse, black linen, and is firmly, ressed into 
the paper. It is on the inside of the paper 
when the package is wrapped, running length- 
wise of it. One end extends beyond the edge 
of the paper, and, with a gentle pull on this, 
the wrapper is opened the full length, with no 
danger tothe paper or magazine within, as 
there often is in cutting or opening with the 
fingers. 

Tue American Newspaper Directory an- 
nounce they will eliminate in their next 
issue all publications coming under the aver- 
age limit of 1,000 issues. commend them 
for this; general advertisers can’t afford to 
pay the rate usually asked for mediums of 
small circulation and publishers of small 
country weeklies can’t afford to run foreign 
advertising at $4 per inch per annum per 
thousand, which is an outside price whether 
the circulation is large or small. Such pub- 
lications should cater to the local trade.— 
Stanley Day's Guide. 

A FourTEENTH STREET tobacconist exhibits 
a clever show card, designed to call attention 
to his four-for-a-quarter cigars. The back- 
ground is ordinary white Bristol board, bear- 
ing the inscription, ** A Fair Exchange Is No 
Robbery -- 4 Clear Havana Cigars for 25 
Cents.””? Attached to this background are 
two flesh-colored card-board hands, with 
cuffs, coat sleeves, etc.; one hand grasping 
four cigars, the othera silver quarter. Cuffs, 
coat sleeves, cigars and silver quarter are all 
genuine, and the placard, while hardly “‘ high 
art,”’ is still effective as an eye-catcher. 

NOT SO MONOTONOUS. 

“ Your life must be very monotonous,” said 
Gus De Smith, looking in the window of the 
post-office at the clerk stamping letters. 

*“*What makes you think so?”’ 

“It would drive me crazy to be everlasting- 
ly pounding letters with a handstamp. It’s 
the same thing over and over every day.” 

“Oh, no,it’s not,” replied the clerk. ‘‘Yes- 
terday I was stamping 27 on the letters, to- 
day it’s 28, and to-morrow I'll be stamping 
the 29th of the month. So you see it’s not so 
monotonous after all.”"— 7exas Siftings. 
~>-— 
CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWEL, 











Dr. Frost—Why did you write that article 
in the newspapers attacking Dr. Squills? 

Dr. Tape—Because he was guilty of un- 

rofessional conduct in advertising himself. 
Besides, 1 have to get my name before the 
public some way or other. 
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IDENTIFIED. 

Tranquilletti went to the post-office to call 
for a_registered letter, says an exchange. 
The clerk refused to give it to him on the 
ground that Tranquilletti was not known to 
anybody. Inthe meantime acreditor walked 
in and.attacked the poor fetlow, shouting: 

“Ah, Ihave got you at last, you rogue, 
you thief, you scamp, you villain !*’ 

“* There, sir,” said Tranquilletti, turning to 
the official, ‘“‘ here is a gentleman who knows 
me quite well.” 

FIRST NEWSPAPER CUTS IN AMERICA. 

It is believed that the first use of illustra- 
tions in the reading matter of American news- 
papers occurred in the issue of the Boston 
Gazette and County Yournal of March 12, 
1770. An account of the killing of five of the 
earliest victims of the revolution—in the 
Boston riots—was adorned with cuts of the 
coffins in which they were buried.—News- 
paperdom. 





+o 
CREDIT. 

A business man possesses nothing that is 
of greater value than his credit. If ke allows 
suspicion once to be thrown upon that, he will 
find it about as awkward and inconvenient to 
get along as he would find it toswim with a 
flat-iron tied to his heel. He may be able to 
keep his head above water, but it will be hard 
work,— Spatula. 


‘TIS OFTEN SO. 

Visitor—Who lives in that little house at 
the foot of the hill? 

Guide—The editor of the Clarion. 

Visitor—And who lives in that big mansion 
up above there? 

Guide—The advertising manager of the 
Clarion! 





UNDOUBTEDLY. 
Jones—What paper furnishes the most 
points to the outils ? 
Brown—A paper of pins, I should say! 


——_~»-+_—_ 
AS ADVERTISED. 


Moses—Vat shall J charge for dis coat, 
Rebecca? 

Rebecca—Six tollars. 

Moses—But it only cost one tollar. 

Rebecca—Well, you advertise to sell re- 
kardless of gost, don’t you?—Ark, Thomas 
Cat. 
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OBSOLETE STYLES. 

The public has peculiar fads and fancies, | 
likes and dislikes. You can’t change these 
by force. The people have to be led—they 
can’t be coerced. Some of their prejudices 
are deep-rooted and also well founded. They 
have n born of experiences. There are 
certain styles of advertising and certain | 
classes of advertisers to which they have a| 
most decided objection. The intelligent | 
ublic is progressive and opposed to “old | 
ogyism” in anything. The “** business | 
card”’ style of advertising is a relic of revo- | 
lutionary times, and is consequently taboced | 
by up-to-date people. The man who uses it 


arouses the prejudices of the public and 
sometimes excites its sympathy. e seldom, | 
however, secures its patronage. Old style 
advertising is like old style anything else. 
Admiration for it is dead. The popular 


— is in favor of new things and orig- 
inal ideas. | 

The “ hurrah ” brand of advertising is not 
now tolerated outside of the circus business, 
to which it naturally belongs. That has had 
its day,too. There was a time when the 
louder you yelled and the more you bluffed 
the better you were believed and admired. 
Big type, exclamation points and plenty of 
bluster was all that was needed to draw the 
attention and sell goods. Experience has 
sobered the people’s enthusiasm and robbed | 
them of much of their credulity. You can 
shout as loud as you like nowadays and 
you'll only get a slim audience, unless there 
is something besides your voice to attract 
The popular prejudice is against mere sound 
and in favor of sense. 

“ Bankrupt,” “ fire,’’ ‘* dissolution of part- 
nership,” ‘“‘alteration’? and ‘‘ removal” 
sales are not as implicitly believed in as they 
used to be. All ‘‘ sales below cost” are re- | 
garded with suspicion since the public began 
to think before buying. Thought has pro- 
duced doubt as to the philanthropy of mer-| 
chants, and experiences in purchases has 
verified that doubt. The most apparent 
commercial axiom is that all men are in 
business to make money and no man can 
make money by selling goods below cost. 
This consideration has caused popular preju- | 
dice to look with disfavor oa sales ot aa 
cost."” | 

There are some forms of advertising, such | 
as by hand-bills or dodgers, that, in the face 
of popular prejudices, make us wonder why 
snrdhente will squander money on them. | 
seriously doubt if five per cent of them are | 
ever read, and I don’t think that one-fifth of | 
the readers become purchasers. Personally | 
I know that I was never influenced by a| 
dodger in my life, and I never yet heard any-| 
body admit that such form of advertising had 
appealed to his intelligence or even attracted | 
his attention. Popular prejudice will prob-| 
ably kill the dodger in time. 

RicHARD WALLACE. 

A SUITABLE HEADING. } 

“ Here, sir,’’ said the reporter, “‘is a story 
of two undertakers who came to blows over 
a pauper’s body. Each wanted to prepare it 
for burial and send a bill to the city. ”’ | 

** Head the article ‘ A Stiff Fight,’”’ replied 
the editor.— 7own Topics. } 
—— Oe | 

RIGHT. 

‘*? Twain’ de man dat makes de mos’ fus 
dat sells de mos’ bysickles,’’ said Uncle Er’. 
**De torpedo-boat swims under watah, aun’ 
doan’ do no _ splashin’ whatsomever.’’ — 


Wheel. | 
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FRINTERS’ INK. 
| THE ADVANTAGE OF CASH PAYMENTS. 


Nothing so helps a beginner in business 
as the prompt ten-day payment of bills. If 
economy is really half the battle of life, then 
it might with equal propriety be affirmed 
that cash payments embody one-half of 
commercial success, For even if a man has 
but little capital he may by cash payments 
make his credit a hundred times better than 
the reputed well-to-do merchant who takes 
all the time he can get and then asks for 
more. The writer knows of an_ instance 
where a young man started out with the de- 
termination to pay cash for everything he 
bought. He hadn’t much trade nor any 
superfluous funds, still his success has been 
unusual, and he attributes a good share of it 
to the promptness he has always exercised 
in paying his bills. It was only the other 
day that he received information through an 
unexpected source that his standing through- 
out the wholesale district was gilt-edged. 
The ease with which credit may be obtained 
operates, we believe, to the detriment of 
many a beginner. Such a person is im- 
pressed neither with the necessity nor the 
advantage of scrupulously meeting his obli- 
gations, the result of which too frequently is 
utter failure. Our opinion on this subject 
is very decided, and were we about to em- 
bark in a retail business, cash payments 
should be its corner stone. If necessary we 
would carry less stock to encompass it, so 
great indeed is our faith in the efficacy of 
such action. One never realizes the tre- 
mendous advantage of discounts until he 
takes thetrouble to figure it out and apply it. 
— News for Buyers. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in oue week in advaice. 


CALIFORNIA. 


GOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Times. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 


IOWA. 


[ )CECatE HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
4 circulation; up to date ; circulation steadily 
increasing. Isit on your list! 




















KENTUCKY. 


I OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12 060 copies 
4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the city and suburbs. Now in its twelfth year. 
Send for rates and copy of TRUTH to H. D. 1A 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News 
paper Representative. 

THE FARMERS’ ce hab LOUISVILLE, 
goes to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
in Kentucky and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trusted by them as their business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its ers usually 
have money to buy what they see advertised if 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


[*tzolt COURIER. The family and society 
10 li 














paper of Wayne County. 4 cents per line, 
nes or more. 





MISSOURI. 


( \ AZETTE, West Plains, Mo., leading paper in 
¥ county. Best farming and fruit-growing 
district in West. Write for rates. 











) 
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MONTANA. 


VIRGINIA. 





! 
I ELENA INDEPENDENT — 6,400 Daily. 6,600 
Sunday, a Weekly, guaranteed. 
gonepener in the Treasure State. H.D. Lacoste 
38 Park Row, New York, Eastern manager. 


NEW JERSEY. 
"HE “Red Bar Bank REGISTER is the favorite paper 
of women, of church men, of sporting men, 
of real estate men, of business men, because it 
has special pages and special departments of 
local news for each. 


NEW YORK. | 


Bp XGkaNTon LEADER. 














piNedanton LEADER, the tea table favorite. 


] INGHAMTON LEADER, leading» afternoon 
paper and the favorite family medium. 


1 » INGHAMTON LEADER, the home paper, filled 
full of live local and general news ; no boiler 
te, no aeogg features, but a clean and a 

ding t confid of its 





YRCHBURG NEWS has the largest circulation 
4 of any pape r west of | , Has only 


one rate — rices to 
any one. Sao’ Se of 4 dD. PO LACOSTE, 38 
Park Be p a York, Foreign Adver- 


tising. 





WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 








| QEATTLE TIMES is the best. 
1 4 





° | ‘HE — is the home paper of Seattle's 60,000 
people. 





GFATILE’S afternoon daily, the Tiwes, has 
e largest circulation of any evening paper 
ee of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


Qe PERIOR makes 23,000 barrels flour every 
\ twenty-four hours. This is only one of her 
many industries. She has largest coal docks in 
the world. The TELEGRAM is the ex: paper 
in Northern Wisconsin, 5.500 daily. Adv. ratesof 
H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York 











: ~~ 





constitu nancy. | 


] INGHAMTON LEADER, first-class penny 

afternoon paper. Most important daily in 
that city, commanding the respect and confi- 
dence of readers and advertisers alike, both at 
homeandabroad. Average circulation covering 
every issue 1895, Daily et Weekly, 6,600. More 
pic =a weekly than all the bother F Binghamton 

lies combined. HE C. BEC ‘KWITH 

SPEC IAL AGENCY, Sole eae Foreign Adver 
tising, New York and Chicago. 


eee .& weekly journal for advertisers. It) 
2 contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail po A om nts to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and_ best ty- 
phical display of advertisements. The only 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription _—, = 
Laget Sample copy of Brats f. Adv 
mt on application. BRAINS PUBL ISHING | 
Box 572, New York. 











( \HARLOTTE is the k is the leading city in North Caro- 
lina. From 1890 to i895 its ey ir- 
creased from 11,557 to 19,651. EWs is not 
only the only afternoon paper, et it has a larg- 
er circulation in Charlotte than any other paper. 
W. C. DOWD, Editor & Proprietor. _ 


OHIO. 


] AYTON MoRNING TrwEs, EVENING NEws, 
ae Times -NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 








wee 
L k ADING daily and weekly papers in Fastern 

Ohio. THE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 
d., 8,400 8., 6.000 wee kly. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


- — LIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. Oldest 

n the county— weekly ‘established 1804, 
daily” ‘established 1886; stanchest papers in the 
county ; the only journals owning their home; 
only exclusively home-made papers in the county, 
never having resorted to plate matter nor patent 
sheets. Send for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


VHATTANOOG A, Tenn., has 50,000 people. The 
( EVENING NEWS has 35,000 readers. It is an 
up-to-date new: paper. full Associated Press day 
report, Mergent: r machines, perfecting press. | 
Serves all nearby railroad towns every day. 
Greatest local circulation. Best and largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 
Write for rates. 














CANADA. 
36.04 04 ) “Qiubée "E-DESBARATS Ad Agency, 
ontreal. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
QTAR Daily and weekly. The live, popular 


r the country. Covers the group 
completely. Honolulu, H. tl. 




















Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


STAMES OR FOGLE behleiiem. Pa. 


‘Lynchburg NEWS {3:800 8.45: 
Tis TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Cireulation 7,600 guarentee —larger circula- 

— than any other Kansas weekly. For rates, 
., address C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg. 

Gailars. Ill., Western Agent. 


The Evening 
~—ats—_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Average Daily Circulation for 1895, 
4,362. 


Guaranteed by American Newspaper Directory. 


“FISHERS OF MEN” 


The shrewd advertiser who drops his 
into the Jackson, Tenn., 


-WHIG.. 
is sure of a good catch 

Only morning paper in a radius of 
one hundred miles—a veritable Alex- 
ander Selkirk inits territory. Jack- 
aon is an up-to-date city of 15,000 
inhabitants without a clam or a 
mumm It is a manufacturing 
railroad and educational center and 
the trading murt of 30,000 people 
of snap, push and cas! 

The Wuicis thekey to the situation. 
L, J. Brooks, Prop’r, Jackson, Tenn. 
H. D. LA COSTE, 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 38 PARK Row.N,¥, 
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ALBANY, N.Y. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
At the Capital City of the Empire State. 


The Political struggle of the Fall 
of 1896 will be the greatest this 
Nation has ever experienced. New 
York State will be the great Battle 
Ground. The Six Million People in 
its confines will read every day of 
this great battle in the columns of 
the leading newspaper, 


The Albany Argus 
(Daily, Sunday and Semi-Weekly) 


the oldest and acknowledged lead- 
ing Democratic Paper of the State, 
under new editorial and business 
management. 

Nearly half a million people read 
its columns every day. Sagacious 
advertisers make their announce- 
ments in its columns. 

Rates, sample copies, etc., on ap- 
plication. 


THE ARGUS CO,, 
Broadway and Beaver Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 














DO YOU PUBLISK 


Do your actual issues average more 


If so, you can have the exact figures 
inserted in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1897, showing the actual 
average issue or sale during the entire 
It will cost you nothing— 
provided you furnish the requisite in- 
formation, duly signed and dated, and 
in a form that will insure the informa- 


year 1896. 


1 NEWSPAPER ? 


Are you keeping a record of your 


issues ? 


than a thousand copies? 


tion being definite. 


Circulation statements to insure at- 


tention should cover every issue in| 
1896, and be sent in not earlier than} 


January 2d or later than January 16th, 


1897. 


All communications should be addressed 





Editor AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY, 


to Spruce Street, New York. 








INK. 





$1.00 a Year. 


10 Cents a Copy. 


GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


RAISE IN 
RATES... 




















On September rst, 1896, the following 
new rates go into effect: 


Full page, - = = $150.00 
One-half page,=- - 75.00 
One-quarter page, 37-50 


$1.00 per Nonpareil line on 

ads LESS than quarter-page 

Special Rates for Covers and Position 
Pages by Contract only. 


DISCOUNTS. 
3 months, - = 5 per cent 
6 “se o e 10 se 
id = =20 ‘*‘ 


Positiveiy no deviation 
from above rates. 





GODEY’S MAGAZINE for 
September advances a surpris- 
ing array of testimony to prove 
that Anna Ella Carroll should be 
ranked among the world’s great- 
est strategists. It is shown that 
she planned some of the most 
brilliant and cam- 
paigns of the Civil War which 
gave success to the Union forces. 
She has been called ‘* The 
Secret ember of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet,’’ and the woman 
that saved the Union. 


important 


Guaranteed circulation for 1896, 
one million copies. 


Send for rate card. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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peassseanenaaaaannnens Fach in its | 
¢ From Ocean ° 
q eae | 
‘ ToO Line | 

o Ocean | 
the most efficient 
— press on the market ! | 
7 . } 
i The Union {B+ 
, 
{ Gospel News} 
d Finds its Wav > 
akon = $ BPs 
mona a Be | any other 4 ‘ 66 CENTURY , 
, ' . 3 . 6 > 99 
oe ee ini | 
Write for rates. »| Note: Our one idea— 
4 ot 4 More work, of a better 
- 5 kind, with less labor and 
ress : ' 
‘ .». The... ; no waste - 
{ Union Gospel News, + |Campbeil Printing 
‘ Cleveland, Ohio. , Press & Mfg. Co. 
oe > 6 Madison Avenue, New York 
Sevuevvvvvevvevevvvvevvevvd 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago / 





The ONE sure way to get at 
the bulk of Peoria (Ills.) people is to 
use their BEST TWO papers. 


Peoria Daily Transcript 


Peoria Evening limes, 


(Six Evenings a Week) 





COMBINED CIRCULATION 
exceeds /0,000 copies a day. 
RATES FIRM BUT NOT HIGH, 









Eastern Office: 150 Nassau St., New York, 
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SEND FOR RATES 


for advertising space in 


Faulkner’s 
Magazine 


At fifty cents a year it 
is the cheapest monthly 
fashion magazine pub- 


lished. The circulation 
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PROVEN 


Circulation should be de- 
manded by every judicious 
advertiser. The rate card— 
it is invariable—of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, 


Daily News 


is based on actual circulation. 
The advertiser using its col- 





umns knows exactly what he 
is getting and does not have 
to pay for imaginary thou- 
sands, 


is guaranteed and proven 
to be over 


50,000 


A detailed statement of cir- 
culation will be furnished on 




















copies each and every application. Address $ 
issue. Forms close on the s 
25th of the month. THE NEWS, $ 
j Des Moines, - lowa. 2 
Faulkner’s Magazine, 3 
23 Park Row, New York. | A\\AAAAAAAAAnAAnnnnnnnnnnnds 
NAY GI IDA IDI IID Mr DIADMMDD IS DS DIOMD IID IID MPDMADDAOD I nDODINZ 
=| | 
= ‘*THE MIRROR is without a peer in its own field, and it’ S| 
=| a pleasure to know that it is enjoying prosperity. 
=f —Albany Journal. 


cea THE NEW YORK & 


DRAMATIC MIRROR 


[ESTABLISHED JAN. 4, 1879.] 
from manufacturers and 


WANTS MORE ADVERTISING dealers in ale, beer, bicy- 


cles, clothing, candles, corsets, collars and cuffs, cigars, cigarette s, chew- 
ing gum, dry goods, de ntifrices, diamonds, hats, jewelry. medicines, 
musical instruments, proprietary artic'es, photographs, perfumes, soap, 
shoes, silverware, sporting goods, trunks, tobacco, watches and wine. 
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The Largest Dramatic Circulation in America. 
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Printers’ Ink, the national authority on Advertising, says: 
“In all America no other Dram atic paper has so large a circulation 
as the Dramatic MIRROR.’ 


J) 


TELEPHONE 621-28. 
1432 Broadway, N. Y. 


={ | HARRISON GREY FISKE, 
= ( Editor and Proprietor. 
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Grand 
Rapids 

DEMOCRAT 
Leading Daily Paper 
in Michigan 


(Outside Detroit) 










H. D. LA COSTE, 
38 Park Row, New York, 
Eastern Manager. 


Tea-Table | 
Talks 


in Brooklyn homes invariably spring from 
local topics discussed in 


The Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 











' 


Can you imagine a good ad of a good thing 
in a good paper like this failing to prove fruit- 
ful? The Standard Union gets into homes 
where other papers have the door slammed 
in their faces. 
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Fa ts Montana is the most prosperous State 
in the Union. 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD has the best equipment of any 
Newspaper between Chicago and San Francisco. 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD has pulled true in the great fight for 
Silver, and has the confidence of the constituency it represents. 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD is the only Newspaper in the West 
operating a special daily train service to facilitate distribution. 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD is a family Newspaper, and can 
be found in almost every home in Montana, Idaho, Eastern 
Washington and Northern Wyoming. 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD has 10,000 Daily Circulation— 
subscription price, $10.00 per year. Compare such subscrip- 
tion to that of the penny newspaper with its inflated circulation. 
Is it not worth to you as an advertiser five times as much ? 


230-234 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 


IT PAYS 


Neat 
= TO ISSUE Attractive 
Printing 








It pays to catch the best class of trade—the money-spending trade. You 
can’t catch money-spenders with penurious-looking printed matter. You must 
use attractive work—not necessarily expensive—that will catch your customer’s 
eye and cause him to read it. 

If you are in the market for the best class of printing, I can suit you. 

No other printer has better facilities. All the type, borders, etc., in use 
in PRINTERS’ INK are at the disposal of my customers. Advertisements at- 
tractively displayed and electrotypes furnished at reasonable cost. 


Wii. JOHNSTON, [Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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It is 


16 tol 


that the best 

one-day medium 

; in the City of Cleveland 
is the 

Sunday Edition of the 


Cleveland World. 


The World carries more local 
advertising and has a larger 
circulation than any other 
Sunday newspaper in the city. 
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SUNDAY, 24 pages, 3 cents— , 
41,600 circulation | ;,.°°"° 


od last Six 
DAILY, 8 pages, I cent Months. 


42,370 circulation 





ROBERT P. PORTER, President. 
WORLD PUBLISHING CO. <~ LEONARD DARBYSHIRE, 
; Business and Adv'g Manager. 
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CLEVELAND 
« Plain Dealer 
as ° Evening Post 


ANOTHER TRIPLE INSETTING-PRESS RECENTLY 
PLACED IN THE PLAIN DEALER PRESS-ROOM GIVES 


US FACILITIES EQUAL TO SIX ORDINARY PRESSES. 
THE CAPACITY IS NOW: 


48,000 8-page Sheets per hour. 
36,000 {0-page Sheets per hour. 
36,000 12-page Sheets per hour. 
24,000 16-page Sheets per hour. 
24,000 20-page Sheets per hour. 
24,000 24-page Sheets per hour. 

THE PLAIN DEALER has the LARGEST MORN- 
ING and SUNDAY circulation in Northern Ohio and the 
best equipped newspaper plant in the State. Sample copies 


of the DAILY, SUNDAY and WEEKLY PLAIN DEALER 
and the EVENING POST mailed on application. 


PLAIN DEALER PUB. CO. 
C. E. KENNEDY, 































Gen. Manager. 









FOREIGN ADV. DEPARTMENT: 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, :: :: :: NEW YorK. 
523 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


C. J. BILLSON, Manacer. 
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The National Tribune 
Library. 








A Weekly Series of Historical Text-Books. 


No. 1. Statistics of the War.—Containing the number of troops 
furnished by each State, losses on both sides and complete statistical data 
relating to the Rebellion. 

No. 2. Lincoln’s Words.—The Gettysburg Address, Second In- 
augural, and copious extracts from speeches and letters. 

No. 3. Miscellaneous Memoranda.—Dates of the great events 
relating to the opening and close of the War of the Rebellion ; Physiological 
Statistics of the Army ; List of General Officers killed on both sides, 

No. 4. Pension Statistics.—Number on roll of each class ; expendi- 
tures, etc. 

No. 5. History of Slavery in the United States.—By John 
McElroy. Its introduction; Early Efforts at Emancipation; its stimulus the 
Cotton Gin; Struggle in Congress about extension into the Territories; Eman- 
cipation. Illustrated by Portraits. 

No. 6. President Monroe and His Doctrine.—By Byron Andrews. 
Biography of Monroe, History and Text of Doctrine, Olney’s Letter and 
Cleveland’s Message, Portrait, Map, etc. 

No. 7-8 (Double Number). Commanders of the United 
States Army.—By John McElroy. Contains splendid full page half-tove 
etchings of the best-known portraits of the 17 Commanders from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the present time; a sketch of each; strength of the 
Army at various dates. 

No. 9. The Story of Cuba.—By Byron Andrews. History of the 
Island from the Discovery by Columbus to the Administration of Weyler. Map 
and 16 illustrations, including portraits of Gomez, Maceo, Campos, Weyler 
and other leaders on both sides, 

No. 10. The Life of Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas.—By John 
McElroy. A sketch of the life of the distinguished Commander of the Army of 
the Cumberland, with half-tone portrait. 

No. 11. Life of Maj. Wm. McKinley.—By John McElroy. 


No. 12. Life of Gen. P. H. Sheridan.—By John McElroy. Illustrated. 


OTHER NUMBERS OF GREAT INTEREST 
WILL FOLLOW. 


Terms $2 a year. Five cents a copy, except double numbers 7-8, 10 cents. 
Any six numbers for 25 cents, counting 7-8 as twonumbers. Sent postpaid. 


THE WHOLE DOZEN, 50 CENTS. 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
1729 New York Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Address, 
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The Money 
Question. 


The voters of the country are divided as to 
the relative merits of gold and silver; but it is an 
undisputed fact that if the printers of the country 
would buy from me they would save both 


GOLD and SILVER. 


My prices are from fifty to eighty per cent 
lower than my competitors’, and my inks are the 
best in the world. My terms are cash—gold or 
silver—with the order, otherwise | don’t ship the 
goods. I trust no one, as I keep no books. | 
employ no agents nor never expect to. If my 
goods are not right you get your: money back 
every time. These are some of the reasons why | 
can match any job ink under the sun for 25 cents 
a %-lb. can, excepting Carmines, Bronze Reds 
and Fine Purples. For these I charge 50 cents a 
¥%-lb. can. My news ink is the highest cost news 
ink ever seen, and is sold at 4 cents a pound in 
500-lb. barrels, and at 6 cents a pound in 25-Ib. 
kegs. Send me a sample order or send for my 
price list. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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YOU HAVE PROBABLY 
USED A GREAT 
DEAL OF TOILET SOAP 


believing that it cleaned the skin, and 
you may be a little surprised to learn 
that soap does not clean the only part 
of the skin that it is really important 
from a hygienic standpoint to keep per- 
fectly free from any and every particle of 
foreign substance — the pores. The sim- 
ple statement 


CUTELIX cleans the pores 


is in itself a whole volume of argument 
for the complete substitution of Cutelix 
for soap on your toilet table. # % % % 
& & The more you study the question 
the better you will understand the force 
of this argument. 
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has one of the 
finest systems 
of Street Cars 
(all electric) in 
America. The 
city itself is 
one of the most thriving, pros- 
perous and enterprising in the 


United States. A card in the 


Street Cars 

















gets a daily circulation of 120,000 
paying passengers, who can read 
and digest your ad at leisure. 


How can you beat 1t ? 





Geo. Kissam & Co., 378 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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all the street cars run past breweries 
because everybody in Milwaukee 
owns, represents, works in or 
patronizes a brewery. 

But that’s not enough for the 
Milwaukee brewers, so they have 
extended their influence (and sales) 
all over the United States by 
advertising in mumerous cities, using 
space in the Elevated Railroads and 
Street Cars owned and controlled by 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Reason 


why we are able to render 
our customers better service 
and secure lower rates than 
any other agency > >> => 





Che Stephendille Journal. 


Cc. B. BASSEL, PuBLISHER. 


STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS, Sept. 18, 1896. 
Geo. P. ROWELL Apv. Co., New York, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen: I desire, in the name of the entire newspaper 
fraternity, to extend to you an unsolicited testimonial —an ac- 
knowledgement of our appreciation of your promptness in meeting 
your obligations. When we send you a statement, we can count 
almost to a day upon the arrival of a check to balance account. 

Yours is the only advertising firm with which I have ever 
done business that pays promptly and does not need constant 
dunning, and it is such a pleasure to do business with you that I 
cannot avoid sending in this little mite of matter merely as an 
evidence of my appreciation of your methods. 


Yours truly, C. B. BASSEL. 











The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 


Western Office: 10 Spruce St., New York. 
“THE ROOKERY,” 


CHICAGO, ESTABLISHED 1865. 














